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PLYMOUTH 
HAD TO 
BE BETTER 


TO FORGE SO QUICKLY AHEAD 





AKEA MINUTE to studythe chart on the 
right. It shows that a dramatic change 
has been going on in the low-price field. 

It shows how thousands of car owners have 
discarded their old ideas about automobile 
values... how they stopped buying by habit 
and let merit alone guide their choice. 

Naturally, Plymouth had to be better to 
make them change their minds... to win 
them over from two big rivals who had dom- 
inated the low-price field for years. 

We ask you to consider these facts as they 
apply to your business... to the transpor- 
tation you provide for your salesmen. 

The public is switching to Plymouth be- 
cause Plymouth offers MORE FOR THE 
SAME MONEY. 

Isn’t that what you want in your business 
too? Wouldn’t you prefer to furnish your 
salesmen with safer, more comfortable cars? 

That’s just what Plymouth enables your 
company to do. For Plymouth alone, in the 
low-price field, has Hydraulic Brakes and a 
Safety-Steel Body... plus Individual Wheel 
Springing and Floating Power engine moun- 
tings for restful, relaxed driving. 

Yet it costs about the same as the lowest- 
priced cars without these advantages! Ask 
any Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler dealer for the 
complete story of Plymouth’s extra features. 


PLYMOUTH $485 «.2:~ PEE 


AND CHRYSLER DEALERS 
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NOW COMPARE THESE VALUES . .. Prices as low as $485 
for Standard Plymouth. Plymouth Special Six $560 
up. De Luxe models start at $595. All prices f.o. b. 
factory, Detroit, subject to change without notice. 
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Washington Bulletin 


Ww ASHINGTON (B) Business W eek Staff Corre Sp onde nts )—Due 

sarently to Hugh Johnson's determination that in the revamping 
of "NRA his ideal of more self- -government by business should not be 
scrapped in favor of Madame Perkins’ and Donald Richberg’s plans 
for more direct government control, Johnson will remain in the NRA 


picte ure. 
on the control levers. 

General Johnson has battled 
Miss Perkins for the whole life 
of NRA to keep labor from tak- 
ing what he felt was too big a 
hand in that show, and his ap- 
parent victory is pretty much a 
victory for industrialists, however 
much they may not like a lot of 
the things Johnson has done to 
them. 

Johnson is a conservative at 
heart, who has tried hard to be- 
come a wide-gestured union labor 
liberal. By contrast, Richberg 
has a long record as a union labor 
lawyer and advanced liberal, who 
has been struggling to be con- 
servative. But the persuasive 
Miss Perkins, who has no tory 
biases, has had him in hand. 


Johnson has not carried his battle 
to the country, as he is quite cap- 


able of doing if he has to. His 
methods do not suit everybody, 
but he fights, and much certainly 
depends on the issue. 


Hillman’s Hand Suspected 

Sidney Hillman, doughty clothing 
trade workers’ organizer, is given the 
blame (or praise as you look at it) 
for putting the 10-and-10 increase 
over on the cotton garment industry 
through the President's crackdown 
order of last week. Hillman’s men’s 
clothing and dressmaking unions are 
in close league with their industries 
and the industries have objected 
strenuously to cotton garments’ hav- 
ing a longer work-week and lower 
wage scales. The clothing people— 
with Hillman’s assistance—have long 
tried to get all clothing industries, 
including the lucky cotton garment 
folks, under a single big code, jack- 
ing up wages and downing hours to 
a common level. 


Relief for Strikers 

The boast of the union men that the 
government would feed strikers has 
gee up controversy. Obviously it 
is awkward for any elected officials 
to deny this. The government prob- 
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The revamping marches on with Johnson's hand still heavy 
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General Johnson fights for 
a principle, not for a job. 
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California's réle in decid- 
ing the future of the New 
Deal. 











ably would extend relief to strikers 
under certain circumstances. So does 
the British government. But the 
striker is apt to find there is a catch 
in it. He will have to go through 
considerable of a gauntlet to prove 
that he cannot help being out of work, 
that he would take a job if there was 
one, that he has no other resources, 
and so on. 

The open defiance of the President 
and the challenge to NIRA add drama 
to the garment manufacturers’ fight, 
calling pretty loudly for a showdown. 


It's a Kennedy Body 

Rules issued Wednesday governing 
unlisted trading provide additional 
evidence that the Securities and Ex- 
change body is a Kennedy and not a 
Pecora commission. The acid test will 
be the forthcoming regulations deal- 
ing with manipulative practices. 
Chairman Kennedy thinks the lack of 
volume in this summer's trading is 
due to causes other than the new law. 


Critical California 

California may decide the future 
of the New Deal in its November 
election. If Upton Sinclair, Socialist 
who won the Democratic guberna- 
torial nomination Tuesday, should be 
elected, it will push Roosevelt and the 
Brain Trust sull further to the left. 
Ic will show them that a big slice 
of the country is more radical than 
they. If the state should vote heavily 
conservative, it will push Roosevelt 
back to the right. First, from expedi- 
ency, since it will disclose the same 
big slice of the country as conserva- 
tive. Second, because that result, in 
all human probability, would sharply 
clip New Deal forces in the House 
of Representatives. 


A conservative swing in Califormia 
may easily defeat many of the 11 sit 
ting Democratic and New Deal con 
gressmen from that state. Such a re 
sult would make probable sufficient 
Republican gains in the House to 
weaken Roosevelt's influence Con 
servative leaders figure a Democratic 
loss of 70 seats, while leaving a plur- 
ality over Republicans of around 60, 
would mean defeat of any radical 
Administration moves. Five 
gained in California was the utmost 
hope of Republicans up until the Sin 
clair development. Now they hop« 
for 8 at least 


seats 


Silver Trading Here 
Probability that the New York 
Metals Exchange will reopen silver 
trading was indicated when Secretary 
Morgenthau sent for officials of the 
exchange shortly after the word that 
Montreal would start trading in silver 
next weck. The 
tion is that, although silver then in 
the country was nationalized, there is 
no desire to prevent private indi- 
viduals in this country from buying 
the metal abroad and importing and 

trading in it if they so desire. 


government's posi- 


Home Improvements Boom 

With the volume of building mod- 
ernization still an unknown quantity, 
FHA is surprised by the sizeable 
amount of individual loans and high 
character of the risks. More than 
4,000 lending institutions are signing 
up on the government's insurance con- 
tract at a rate of 300 a day. The 
activity of lending institutions is 
ahead of the sales promotion drive, 
but in 32 states, 151 local campaign 
committees are moving into action, 

Building and loan associations that 
have thrown their weight behind the 
modernization program will not fol- 
low through on long-term, 5° home 
mortgage financing that Administrator 
Moffett now hopes will be availablk 
in 60 days. Representing that 5‘; 
money to the home builder would 
necessitate reducing the rate to de- 
positors to 3}, the building and 
loan associations contend that they 
can’t get small savers to take 20-year 
mortgages at that rate. 


Lame Duck Factories 
Determined opposition to RFC 
loans for plants that have fallen by 
the economic wayside is being regis- 
tered by business. The Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration has 
offered, in one instance at least, to 
guarantee a loan to a closed manu 
facturing plant in order to provide a 
work relief project that may be self- 
sustaining. Plants that have been able 
to keep operating during the depres- 
sion say this is unfair to them. 
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“5; BUSINESS WEEK Sitmasscnuny S355" ig, 
Week Week Ago 1929-33 
BUSINESS ACTIVI ons onn® oie ona 
40 |. PRODUCTION 
* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 19.1 21.3 42 46 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) $4,040 $4,496 $3,604 $10,962 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 toms)........ 2... 6 eee eee *962 963 1,266 1,251 
35 _ es re Cn CS. . SG-b ya we we ewe wwe WOee cebewe 1,648 1,674 1,630 1,630 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 100 100 107 131 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 64 64 66 85 
30 r * Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) - $2,997 $3,117 $2,740 $4,058 
*% Money ia Circulation (daily average, millions). ................... $5,361 $5,357 $5,320 $5,050 
PRICES (Average for the Week 
25 * Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, + oN DT. «2 0406dmaad &eaeena $1.07 $1.06 $.386 $.75 
es ee NU Wy GI og wo ev ccccinesccsnccecesoes $.134 $.134 $.096 $.111 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, pen ng 0 ee ee Ape $32.22 $32.23 $29.94 $31.74 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) $.088 $.088 $.088 $.100 
20 ag All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100)...............4.4.. 78.5 77.8 70.4 76.3 
FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,461 $2,467 $2,253 $1,614 
15 yg Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep’t’'g member banks (millions) $17,725 $17,732 $16,605 
* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member hanks (millions) $4,543 $4,531 $4,768 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,271 $3,294 $3,737 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t’g member banks (millions) $810 $821 $853 $2,353 
10 = Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) eer $97.48 $96.12 $103.43 $135.16 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds).............. $93.27 $93.06 $87.58 $90.29 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% 1% 1% 28% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City... 3-1% 1-1% 14% 3.0% 
i Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number)................ . 218 197 326 439 
* Preliminary } Revised *Factor in Business Week Index 
rrr wen ere ew ee eae eS Se Sea a eS eee aS ee ee Lh 
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The Business Outlook 


BUSINESS is hoping that the Labor Day shutdowns will mark the 
end of the slow season, initiate the customary fall revival. But con- 
.iderable labor discontent—notably in the textile and cotton garment 
industries—together with a certain interest in the automobile in- 
dustry, suggesting a struggle over its code’s famous “merit” clause, 
give fall a start on the wrong foot. 

~ Just when efforts were being made to hold prices of manufactured 
goods down to levels attractive enough to stimulate consumer buy- 
ing, textile unions, supported by a Presidential order in the cotton 


garment industry, began to press 
for hours reductions and rate in- 
creases. Alert business men are 
watching the stand of the garment 
manufacturers for indications of 
fueure policies in hours reduc- 
tions that might be applied to 
them. 


Relief —Washington’s Nightmare 

Despite the appearance of labor 
domination which the current moves 
of the Administration suggest, there 
is no doubt Washington is increas- 
ingly concerned because unemploy- 
ment has not melted away under 
wmmer suns to the extent expected. 
Some way must be found to lighten 
the impending burden of relief for 
the coming winter, which threatens to 
make the relief business a billion dol- 
lar industry, despite all the gains 
listed by the Richberg survey. 

In the consideration of the revamp- 
ing of the NRA, thought is being 
given to ways and means of spreading 
employment. Hours reduction is one 
of them. Elimination of production 
curbs such as the cotton textile in- 
dustry utilized the past 3 months is 
another. In July, 23 industries, mostly 
textiles, employed fewer workers than 
i year ago, according to reports cov- 
cring 90 manufacturing industries. 


Government Buying Helps 

Part of the stimulus to employment 
this fall will come from the federal 
purchases for relief distribution. The 
huge volume of hides resulting from 
government cattle purchases is to be 
utilized by the government for fabri- 
cation of clothing articles for free 
distribution. Existing tanning and 
manufacturing plants may be given a 
chance to bid for the work, which 
promises to keep many a concern 
perating at top speed. The tre- 
mendous purchase of tickings and 
print cloths is taxing capacity of some 
mills, boosting prices, and sending 
private orders to seek other makers. 
"rivate industry is not altogether 
reconciled to these relief measures, 
particularly if they involve erection of 
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government plants to provide employ- 
ment. The mattress and shoe factories 


have sent protests to Washington. 


The Railroads’ Plea 

At last, comes the long-awaited — 
of the railroads for a little considera- 
tion in the matter of freight rates. 
Up until May, 1934, earnings were 
making a favorable comparison with 
last year. Carloadings exceeded each 
month of 1933 until July. Augusé 
has shown no improvement. Mean- 
while wages have been partly restored 
and full restoration is scheduled. 
Other expenditures of maintenance 
have been on the rise, partly because 
further deferment was impossible and 
partly because materials purchase! 
have risen in price. The ICC mus: 
again take up P customary pleas and 
counter pleas. Business opinion fore- 
casts at least a partial success for the 
roads, 


Steel Prospects Gray 

The sharp slump in steel activity in 
July following the completion of 
second quarter business put a severe 
bend in the Federal Reserve Board's 
index of production. At 76°; of the 
1923-1925 average, the midsummer 
level of activity touched the low of 
the year to date, approximating the 
December, 1933, level. A year ago, 
the adjusted index stood at 99, 
when steel, textile, and shoe plants 
sought to build up low-priced inven- 
tories. The August index should 
mark the bottom of the current set- 
back. 

As September opens, steel activity 
has sunk into new low ground for the 
year. When the Labor Day closings 
are included, activity will probably 
be little better than at the very depths 
of the 1933 level. Some mills are re- 
sorting to the 5-day week; all have 
curtailed employment and _ hours. 
Operations have fallen far below ex- 
pectations, and current forecasts for 
autumn revival are most modest. Rail 
business has been virtually completed. 
Motor makers are painfully slow 
about getting started on new models, 
are stretching out the current season 


to its fullest. There isn’t the old 
enthusiasm about getting new models 
on the market. In fact, many a maker 
feels it might pay to hold back, sce 
what the other fellow is presenting, 
before launching one’s own master- 
piece. 


Some Public Works 

So the steel industry again scan: 
the horizon for those long-heralded 
public works projects. A few hov« 
into sight this week, and reports con- 
tinue to come that there are many 
more in the offing. With the esti- 
mated 20°; increase in farm income, 
perhaps the farmers will cause a little 
flurry in steel production via the im- 
plement industry. Then with winccr, 
the stove and the radio industries pro 
vide some orders. 

An Administration not unmindful 
of the needs of the navy awarded 
contracts for 24 vessels within the 
record time of a week. Bids on ships 
to be constructed in private yards 
were based on prevailing prices. Will 
bids on vessels to be constructed in 
navy yards carry the 15° cut in 
steel code prices pe rmitted on govern- 
ment projects? September will tell 
The Cuban treaty may also open a 
modest market to steel and steel 
products. Foreign interest in scrap is 
evident on the Eastern coast. 


Building Slows Down 

Construction contracts tabulated by 
F. W. Dodge for the early weeks of 
August aren't very startling. Non- 
residential building dominates the 
market as it did in July, but the daily 
rate is 13% lower. But against last 
year, this group, largely private, is 
the only one to show a gain, and that 
by as much as 74°. Public works 
and utility projects of $22.3 millions 
were a 10° improvement on July, but 
10°; worse than last year. Residential 
construction was a bare $8.7 millions, 
whose daily average falls 16°7 below 
that of July, 18°7 below a year ago. 


Farm Income Rises 

Hog prices continue to soar, are 
now above the $8 per 100 Ib. level. 
Retail food prices are also moving 
upward. These increases in farm 
products account for the greater than 
usual increase in farm cash income 
between June and July, 1934. Toral 
income from farm marketings fell be- 
low a year ago by $13 millions, but 
the addition of rental, benefit, and 
emergency sale of cattle income lifted 
the July cash income to $498 millions 
compared with $439 millions in June. 
In the first 7 months of 1934, farmers 
have had over $3 billions of cash in 
their pockets, which is 22“ more than 
they gathered in during the same 
period of 1933. 


























THES COMMUTER 











Her suburb is the upper floor of a city building. She 
has chosen convenience of location in preference to 
roomier surroundings. Still she is a commuter —a 
commuter by elevator. Every day she and her family 
use this conveyance that travels up and down. And 
good elevator service is as important to her as good 
train service is to the suburbanite. 

Good elevator service is vital to satisfaction of ten- 
ants and elevator maintenance is something not to 
be passed over lightly by the building owner or man- 
ager. What is good maintenance? Who can supply this 
type of elevator care? 

Good maintenance should not just keep the ele- 
vators running but should keep them running perfectly 
as well. Should insure comfort and safety and complete 
passenger confidence. Should see to it that the ele- 
vators are always in as good condition mechanically 
as when they were first installed. 


4 


The manufacturer should be able to best provid 
this type of care. He built the elevator and installed 
it — he knows all about it from stem to stern. He has 
facilities and knowledge that are not available to an 
isolated maintenance service, no matter how conscien- 
tious that organization or man. And this is why (tis 
Elevator Company organized its own nation-wide \lain- 
tenance Service some years ago. A service that is as 
dependable as an Otis elevator itself. 


This Otis Maintenance Service is available at a 
reasonable, fixed monthly rate. And we invite you to 
ask your local Otis office to inspect your elevators and 
explain Otis Maintenance in relation to your own 
building. No obligation whatever. 


Otis 


ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 
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NRA Defied 


Cotton garment industries, first to be ordered arbitrarily 
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to shorten hours and raise wages, refuse and challenge 


the President’s authority. 


industry, 


WHEN the cotton garment 
refused in 


through its code authority, 
barbed language to accept an executive 
rder cutting hours and raising pay, 


Cl 


NRA ofhcials girded themselves for the 


first mass attack against the President's 
wer under the Recovery Act. This 
; no polite skirmish over the right of 
this or that union to speak for em- 
loyees. It is a direct challenge to the 
President's authority to order changes 
a codes without the consent of the in- 
lustry affected. 
this is a fighting labor issue, 
e¢ President is backed solidly by work- 
ets’ organizations and by certain com 
peting needle industrics which have pro 
tested that low wage rates of the cotton 
garment code gave its manufacturers an 
nfair advantage. Industry generally is 
frightened at the executive order, re 
garding its as an entering wedge for 
pplication by ukase of the 10-and-10 
(10% reduction in hours, 10° increase 
wages ) proposed at the big code 
thority meeting in March and repulsed 
adh by industry generally. Grimly, 
his gathering heard President Roosevelt 
say that they must consider immediate 
operation to raise pay and shorten 
urs in order to realize the NIRA pur 
se of re-employing greater cauiboie 
rchasing wages.” If this program 
be rammed down over the ears 
f one industry, why can’t it be similarly 
pplied to others? 
Code Competition Involved 
Specifically, the order would reduce 
veekly hours from 40 to 36, increase 
urly wage rates about 11%, raise piece 
rates about 10% It would provide 
etter inter-code competitive condi- 
since other needlework and ap- 
industries are on a 35- or 36-hour 
eck with wage minima close to cotton 
ment rates demanded by the Presi- 
il order. The move affects 200,000 
tkers in 4,000 plants scattered over 
Unions, busily engaged in 
‘ganizing cotton garment workers since 
ne le was signed, threaten a general 
trike if employers fail to accept the 
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The cotton garment industry has until 
5 to show 


cause why the Presi 
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order should not be applied on 


Without 


ler the 


dent s 
Oct. 1 
dustries un 
responded last Monday with an 
and ringing “No Their 
insist that someone must have slipped 
something over on Mr. Roosevelt, tha 
no evidence produced at a_ hearing 
(BW —]un30'34) which went into this 
very matter justified the President's a 
tion, that the higher labor costs would 
retard consumption and result in ag 
gravated unemployment. The ind 
protests that it 1s not going to be blutfed 
and will, if force a 
down of the issue before the Supreme 
Court—a thing that no other group has 
yet dared for the 
is authorized to take legal steps to pro 
tect the rights and interests of members 
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WHEN UNIONS DISAGREE—Here’s the kind of labor problem that drives 
garment unions (both claiming A. F 
a typical jurisdictional dispute 
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to diamond tiaras. He took along all 
his aggressiveness when he became di 
rector of the cotton garment authority. 

The main objection of Colonel Pad- 
dock and his followers to the proposed 
wage raise is that it will add an unneces- 
sary burden to the retail cost of garments, 
most of which go to poor people unable 
to pay the increase. A union statement 
puts this added consumer cost at “‘less 
than 2%." Cotton garment statisticians 
scoff at this, claim that figures take into 
consideration only the primary labor 
cost. They declare the increase in retail 
price will be over 9% made up as fol- 
lows: Increase in overhead from 10% 
reduction in hours, 2.2%; increase of 
11% in manufacturing wages, 2.2%; 
pyramided increase in manufacturers’ 
mark-up, salesmen’s commissions, whole- 
sale and retail mark-ups, 3.3% ; increase 
in overhead due to lower volume of 
sales, 1.7%; total increase, 9.4%. 

Started from Bottom 

Rival garment industries go back of 
the code formation to charge that the 
cotton garment group became a sanctuary 
for exploiters of labor who wanted to 
protect their lower wage rates. Ad- 
mittedly the code includes elements that 
once utilized prison workers and sweated 
= Nucleus of the group were 
makers of overalls, shirts, pajamas. 
One of the worst spots was shirt-making 
where weekly wages of $4 and $5 for- 
merly prevailed. Starting from this low 
base the industry was able to write into 
the code correspondingly low minimum 
wages, $13 a week in the North and $12 
in the South. Meantime, other low-wage 
groups had sensed what would happen 
and managed to get themselves classi- 
fied as cotton garments. Under the 
cotton code as finally written were men's 
and boys’ shirts, work clothing, men’s 
pajamas, house dresses, sheep-lined 
leather garments, oil garments, maids’ 
uniforms. 


The fight for equalized wages and for 
jurisdiction by rival codes continued 
after the cotton garment code was 
adopted. “What,” asked the dress 
people, “is to prevent makers of house 
dresses from producing silk garments 
at lower labor costs than ours?” 
“What,” asked the men’s clothing 
people, “is to prevent makers of cotton 
pants from making pants out of wool 
and beating our price?” There was also 
the common charge of wholesale wage 
chiseling by individual manufacturers 
and lack of effective enforcement by the 
code authority. 

That June Hearing 

Constant agitation resulted in an ex- 
haustive and emotional meeting in 
Washington last June. Pros and cons 
were dramatically presented amid rival 
cheers and hisses. Cotton garment op- 
ponents charged that while the industry 
had pleaded against the 40-hour week 
and $12-$13 minimums on the ground 
that a labor shortage would result, there 
was actually a slight decrease in number 
of employees following code adoption, 
and that work was speeded until there 
was a 100% rise in per-man-per-hour 
production. The Administration must 
have been convinced, as the Presidential 
order is a direct result of the June free- 
for-all. Some 10,000 workers are ex- 
pected to get jobs if and when the hour 
cut goes into effect. The fight for juris- 
diction by the men’s clothing code and 
the dress code becomes of small um- 
portance since the projected raises would 
bring labor costs pretty well into line. 

Most bitter is the comment of the 
cotton garment makers against the tactics 
of labor leaders. They assert that the 
Administration disregarded evidence 
produced at the June meeting to grant 
without warning labor’s demands. If 
President Roosevelt can't protect them, 
say the cotton garment people, the only 
recourse 1S Court action. 


Struggle for Power 


Textile dispute is likely to increase difficulties of settling 


labor issues on their merits. 


ALL this week business watched cotton- 
textile labor pushed toward the precipice 
of a strike by what business opinion, by 
and large, had labelled a “political” 
issue. The issue at bottom, it said, was 
whether the United Textile Workers of 
America, affiliate of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, was to dominate an 
industry in which its majorities in some 
mills are offset by its weakness in many 
others. 

The whole technique of this threat of 
force to bring pressure on employers 
was calculated to strengthen the conten- 
tions of those employers who maintain 
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that all labor issues are, at bottom, polit- 
ical—arising from the appetite of union 
leaders for power, jobs, and dues. 

One point that stuck out of the “strike” 
news was that, while weekly hours 
worked by the cotton-textile mills were 
419% less than a year ago (latest figures 
are for June), per capita weekly earn- 
ings in the mills were up 2% for the 
12 months and average hourly earnings 
were 699% higher. Another was that 
most of the recent decrease in employ- 
ment and payroll is obviously chargeable 
to the NRA curtailment of mill opera- 
tions because of overproduction, rather 


vw 
ROBERT BRUERE—As chairm.: 
the Cotton-Textile Labor Relation. 
Board, he has been in the thick of 


the cotton industry’s labor upheaval 


than to the chiseling by e 
emphasized in the labor comn 
Another was the union leaders 
headedness”’ in talking strike in ¢ 

of that overproduction which equip 
mills to stand—perhaps, to welco 
long siege. Finally, there was the a 
tempt of politically-minded union heac 
to force their issues through to t 
ident, tactics of which busines 
probably Mr. Roosevelt, is a litt 

Points like these tended to offs 
weight of labor arguments 
cotton-textile average hourly wagé 
at 38¢ an hour was still the low 
the textile fiber industries, that per capit 
weekly earnings at $11.17 wer 
adequate, that the mills’ ov erprod 
was due to overpricing which 
choked off buying—this being para 
cally coupled with a strike con 
assurance that men would be willing to 
pay “only 4¢ more for a shirt so that 
their fellow-workers in our industry 
might be fairly paid.” 

That this public reaction was appre 
ciated by both sides became apparent 
from the way in which the week's neg 
tiations were brought to a close with 
unions angling for a rope from Was 
ington to hold them back and t! 
ployers stiffening their resistance. 

The same concern over politica 
issues has obscured economic and soc 
ones at other points on the labor fr 
Idealists who argue the relative merit 
of an intelligently-led “outside” ‘ado! 
movement and an_ intelligently-buvt 
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of company unions find "prac 
estions narrowing their vision 
the significance of union and 
nion raids to score small tactical 
ivan For instance, whatever the 
broad issues involved in steel’s labor re- 
tions, the course of events in that 
has driven it into a battle of 
» settle what should be a dis 
ng economists and sociologists 
Intra-Union Fight 
The situation is that the steel industry 
faces a unionization movement led by 
the Amalgamated Steel, Iron, and Tin 
Workers, whose leaders are themselves 
g to retain power against a 
strengthening left wing. At least some 
of the shouting at steel employers in 
which those leaders have been indulging 
is explainable as an attempt to shout 
lown their vociferous “rank and file”’ 
nd to make a noise sound like a vote- 
winning victory for labor. Steel has had 
) keep this political fight in mind, as 
Republic recently did when it renewed 
Amalgamated wage scale but re- 
renew its contract with the 
Amalgamated. Whether this particular 
ction will weaken the union or 
trengthen the rank and file remains to 


down 


+) 
nti-u 


ndustr 
jwyer> 


pute an 


nd to 


C 


fused to 


he seen 
In the concentration on tactical ad 
vantages, steel’s moves across the front 
f its Labor Relations Board have been 
enly watched by industry in past 
ecks. Important cases have been in 


International News 
DONALD R. RICHBERG—The execu- 
live director of the National Emer- 
reney Council, he has figured promi- 
nently in NRA reorganization plans. 
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volved One, brought before Judge 
Stacy and his colleagues by Amalga 
mated employees of the Apollo Steel 
Co., confronted the board with the neces 
sity of deciding whether majority or 
proportional representation should d¢ 
termine the bar 
gaining in the steel plants. This ques 
tion has also come before the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board in the case ol 
the Houde Engineering Co. of Butfalo 
which, like Apollo, 
majority of employees in one union but 
sought the right—and advantage—ot 
bargaining with minority groups 

Some employers who anticipated de 
cisions favoring the right of minority 
groups to bargain equally with the 
majority were not so sure that this would 
be a body blow to the A. F. of L. unions, 
which have been contesting this right 
and citing Senator Wagner's refusal of 
it in the Denver Tramways case. They 
point out that it will work the wrong 
way in the numerous plants where the 
majority group is a company union and 
the A. F. of L. has only a toehold 
which minority recognition would 
strengthen 

Another 


GM and Labor 


course of collective 


showed a clear 


case important for tactical 


; ] 


purposes, which stecl 1s watching ever 


more closely, is that in which the At 
gamated charges Wheeling Steel Corp 
with closing its Portsmouth, O 
because of its failure to cap 

votes for a departmental 
the A. | 

Wheeling has insisted 
fully 
orders, that 


that the closi 


accounted for shortag 
the Labor Relations B 


has no jurisdiction in a Lose 


It that argument doesn't hold it is pt 
pared to raise several others which 
not only to the constitutionality of the 
board but to that of the Recovery Act 
itself 

Behind this case there have been mut 
terings that an 1 
demning the company union's 
would be followed by the united 
industry's denouncement of its 
One that this 
the surrender of very satisfactory 
practice Another may be 
that the Congressional resolution of last 


advers« accion con 
wetivitics 
stecl 
code 
answer 1s would mean 
track 


CONCESSIONS 


June empowering the President to set 
colle: 
7a law 


up industrial boards to enforce 
tive bargaining has made Section 
in its own right that cannot be escaped 


by escape from a code 


Formal statement of General Motors’ labor policy defines 


arbitrable issues, lays down rules that cross A. F. of L. 
ideas but conform to President’s setthement. 


COLLECTIVE bargaining is definitely rec 
ognized, rules are laid down and limita- 
tions set on its functioning, by a state 
ment of policy just sent to its divisional 
othices by the General Motors Corp. It 
is the first attempt any large employer 
has made since passage of NIRA to set 
down its labor policies formally and 
elaborately, in black and white. Th« 
platform, covering 10 printed pages 
states that employec representation for 
collective bargaining with workers holds 
“an important place, although this of 
itself will not necessarily insure the 
mutual understanding and cooperative 
attitude essential to maintaining the 
most satisfactory relations.” It holds 
that collective bargaining may be prac 
ticed “informally as well as formally,” 
that employers must define as exactly as 
possible “the limits within which man- 
agement can agree to compose differ- 
ences with its employees and beyond 
which it cannot go without surrendering 
its responsibility.” It makes clear that 
collective bargaining “does not imply 
the assumption by the employee of a 
voice in management,” does not mean 
“collective employer-employee manage 
ment, and must be limited to employer- 
employee relationships.” 


The platform states definitely that the 


company ‘cannot submit to 
arbitration (which is the surrender by 
both sides to the authority of an out 
side agency) point at 
compromise might injure the long-ter: 
the 
in turn, damage the mass of employees 


agree to 


any issue where 


interests of business and therefor« 
themselves.’ 
Listening Isnt Enough 

It points out that merely listening to 
complaints is not collective bargaining 
that the must be settled The 
routine of and superin 
tendents can settle 
to the highest executives is carefully set 
down 

General Motors holds that 
ship in a labor organization “docs not 
of itself establish the right of any such 
union or other organization to represent 
employees in collective bargaining nego 
tiations. Representatives for such pur 
pose must have been specifically chosen 
by the employees they are to represent, 
and the fact of must be 
established,” although it is held that th 
company should show reasonable will 
ingness to listen to anyone desiring to 
discuss matters purporting to affect GM 
employees. 

Where an issue raised by any group 
affects others not in that group, the 


msucs 
what foremen 


and what must go 


member 


such choice 
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management should satisfy itself that 
any decision arrived at provides fair 
treatment with respect to such non-rep- 
resented groups.” 

It continually emphasizes the impor- 
tance of settling questions on the spot 
wherever possible. This whole section 
of the platform generally goes contrary 
to A. F. of L. contentions of majority 
representation and union bargaining, 
but follows the President's automobile 
settlement as interpreted by the industry. 

A definite later interpretation of the 


President’s automobile settlement holds 
that the phrase ‘freedom of choice 
without coercion, restraint or intimida- 
tion from any source” bans “coercion by 
unions as well as employers,” and orders 
that all cases of such coercion by outside 
unions shall, if substantiated, be re- 
ferred to the head office. It makes very 
clear, however, the obligation of man- 
agement to keep clear of such contro- 
versies, and definitely rules against 
soliciting for membership in any organi- 
zation during working hours 


Automobile Code 


Jockeying for position, the automobile men, A. F. of L., 
and NRA watchfully await Sept. 4, code expiration date. 


THE automobile manufacturing indus- 
try code expires Sept. 4. 

The industry wants the code renewed 
“as is,’ with the merit clause undis- 
turbed and the Presidential ruling of 
Mar. 25, particularly on proportional 
representation, maintained. The A.F. 
of L. would like to see the merit clause 
eliminated, the Auto Labor Board tossed 
in the ash can, and the provision for 
roportional representation in collective 
argaining cut out. 

However, no one has made a move 
toward renewal of the code. The NACC 
asserts this is due to the fact that all 
concerned are uncertain regarding what 
procedure to follow. That is, should 
NRA issue an invitation to the auto 
industry to renew its code, or should 
the industry step forth and say that it 
wants to renew its code? There is a 
certain amount of politics involved. If 
the industry says it wishes to renew 
the code, the implication is that it 
favors codes and is satisfied with condi- 
tions as they have worked out under the 
code and that it is getting certain bene- 
fits from the code which it does not want 
to surrender at this time. This, of 
course, isn’t true. The industry would 
toss its code overboard tomorrow if it 
thought it dared. 

Issuance of notice of a public hearing 
on renewal of the code and its cancel- 
lation seems to have no particular sig- 
nificance. Apparently what happened 
is that someone in NRA looked at the 
calendar and saw that the auto code 
expires on Sept. 4 and then went ahead 
and set a hearing date. After the date 
had been set, NRA suddenly discovered 
that the industry had not applied for 
renewal, so the hearing was cancelled 

What the industry would like would 
be to have the code renewed without 
giving the A. F. of L. a chance to re 
open the labor question in dramatic 
fashion. Of course, President Green 
and his lieutenants will not pass up this 
opportunity to get plenty of publicity 
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and give the rank and file the impres- 
sion that they are working strenuously 
in their behalf. The point is that 
nothing constructive will be accomplished 
by opening up the labor question at 
this time, yet under the procedure in 
connection with codes this cannot be 
avoided. 

The thazat of the National Labor Re- 
lations Board to give a favorable ruling 
on majority rule in collective bargain- 
ing, plus the talk about the steel indus- 
try’s voting to discard its code, make 
for more uncertainty. 

There are indications that General 
Motors and U. S. Steel are working 
closely together on labor policies 











Air Conditioning 


Human comfort industry, 
an association, drafts a coc! 


orms 


“ALMOsT anything which | 
to do with the condition of 
being advertised as ‘air cor 
So said Business Week last 
outlining the promises and | 
the “human comfort indust 
selling season (BW—Ma 
was also noted at that tin 
turers of unit air condit 
aware of this and planning 
tion to educate prospective b 
meaning of air conditionin; 
the industry, and accelerate 
trend toward unit-type equi} 
Organization of the ass 
now announced with member 
resenting over 80% of currer 
tion. Officers are: P. A. McK 
Parks-Cramer Co., president 
Sargent of Campbell Metal \ 
vice-president; Harry C. Grul 
La Vergne Engine Co., treas 
A. Dewhurst of McGraw-Hill 
retary. Headquarters is at 
i2nd St., New York City 
First move of the Unit A 
tioner Manufacturers Associati 
industry stabilization was the 
code of fair practices with NI 
currently, efforts are being 
in with the government mo 
campaign by stressing the 
conditioning in the rehabilit 
office buildings, hotels, apart: 


TAX FURORE—When New York’s municipal administration began putting 


through a tax bill assessing businesses 1% on gross, business men rose em mas 


to protest, 


proposed impost. 
Aldermen’s local laws committee. 


Organizations representing 100,000 employers with | 
ployees charged Grover Whalen with the job of leading their fight aga 
Here he pleads the case of business before the B 


mill 
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INTERNATIONAL TRADE TIEUP 
ciprocal tariff treaty, effective Sept. 3. 

la Torriente, signs the agreement 
Standing: 
Assistant 


ill, looks on, 
er V elles, 
ssador to Cuba. 


Secretary 


as the 


icme 


The United States and Cuba enter into a 
Here Cuba’s Secretary 


of State, Cosme 
American Secretary of State, Cordell 


Manuel Stirling, Cuban ambassador at Washington, 
of State, 
The treaty is designed to help our farm products. 


and Jefferson Caffery, U. S. am- 


Reciprocity in Action 


Cuban treaty’s provisions against blocking of exchange 
are significant in view of other negotiations with Latin 


American countries. 


RECIPROCITY agreements in foreign trade 
ie now a fact and not an economic 
theory. The first has been signed by 
Secretary Hull and Sefior Cosme de la 
Torriente, Cuban Secretary of State 
The start made with Cuba is, to be 
ire, not entirely clear-cut. In this case, 
Washington had a fine chance to make 
incessions without worrying about their 
fect on imports from other countries 
vered by most-favored-nation treaties. 
h treaties expressly exclude any 
‘rangement with Cuba from affecting 
trade relations with the countries to 
ich they apply. As one Washington 
imentator put it, the Cuban treaty 
iN inspiration than an example 
1 the negotiation of reciprocity agree- 
nts under the new authorization 
the less, the way has been 
ind it is a wide, generous way. 
ts Cuban economy by raising the 
Cuba of our sugar imports from 
sland by somewhere between $20 
ind $40 millions, without in- 
the Cuban quota or affecting the 
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domestic price seriously, though in gen 
eral it follows the duty-paid Cuban 
price. Giving Cuba 0.6¢ of the 1.5¢ duty 
we formerly collected touches only the 
United States Treasury. The millions 
added to the buying power of Cuba in 
this country are an outright subsidy out 
of the absolutely sure customs receipts 
on quota Cuban sugar imports of 1,902, 
000 short tons annually. The Roosevelt 
Administration has shown that it really 
meant what it said about foreign trade 

Cuba also gains in reductions on the 
rum duty to a point at which that bever 
age can be sold, after Sept. 3, at con- 
siderably below what the consumer now 
pays—which is approximately the same 
as for Scotch whiskey. This should in 
crease Cuban rum sales perceptibly 
Furthermore, seasonal duty reductions 
are made in fresh fruits and vegetables 
—which stirs up protests from Florida 
—but avocados are not to be shipped in 
in the winter (apparently to keep prices 
up for the local variety, during the best 
avocado season) 
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sold in Cuba for 
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gains, chiefly in ray 
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for Cuba has it 


considerab!| 
ms 
own cotton mills and 
tect them. Automobiles 
nite all 
mobile men expect their Cuban mark: 
to increase by hundreds of thousands of 

both from lowered 
wide differentials b 


continucs to pi 


are given acn 
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dollars annually 
duties opening 
tween American cars and European, and 
from the 
planters resulting from higher 
on their exports to the | nited 
A “Tariff Truce” 
most significant gains 
the effect on futur 
with intries is 
lie in 

and agreements outsid 


increased prosperity of sugar 


The certainly 
so tar as 
other < 


treaties 
cerned the definite concessior 
ering specific duties 
up a virtual “tariff 
eliminate jumps in duties d 
year life, internal 
sumption” 
methods of 
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of currencies, and jumps in d 


truce 
iring its 
rules out ind “‘cor 


eschews ch 


loot 


assessing dul 


taxes inges 


ics CONVCTSIOI 
uties on tl 
grounds of currency depreciation (unless 
this is 10%) 

The Cuban treaty’s provisions agains 
the blocking of exchange are of ou 
standing importance. Exchange prob 
lems stick out like sore thumbs in vit 
tually all the Latin American countries 
with which succeeding reciprocity agr 
ments will be negotiated Exporters 
hold almost uniformly that they hav 
done more to block American trade with 
these countries than the tariff 
barriers. The clear-cut setting of these 
provisions in the Cuban treaty 
hope that they may be obtained in other 
treaties 


over 


; 


ordinary 


pives 
d 


Next in Line 
Treaties to follow at once includ 

those with Brazil (BW’—Awg25'34) all 
Central America, Panama, Venezucla 
Haiti and the Dominican Republi 

With the Colombian treaty—which has 
been virtually completed, although littl 
is known of its contents—all the coffec 
exporting countries are covered. Wash 
ington is easing into its job by tackling 
the “one-crop nations’’ first 
tiations with those whose big crop is 
coffee it feels that it holds a high card 
in its apparent ability to guarantee them 
against imposition of an American im 
port duty on that product 
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Rail Rates 





Seeking 10% rise in rates, to yield $170 millions, the 
roads optimistically rely on improving business to supply 
the $123 millions more they need to meet their bills. 


PROPOSING an increase in freight rates, 
generally 10%, that at best will add only 
$170 millions to their revenues, the rail 
roads optimistically rely on a general 
improvement in business conditions to 
produce the remaining $123 millions 
needed to meet the total of $293 millions 
entailed by full restoration of the 1929 
wage level (by Apr. 1 next) and the 
rise in prices of necessary materials and 
supplies. These unavoidable commit- 
ments presage favorable consideration by 
the ICC of the railroads’ petition, filed 
Monday. No decision is likely before 
December, although the carriers have 
requested the commission to expedite 
the case. The railroads do not include 
in the added expenses $66 millions that 
compulsory employee pensions will cost 
Apparently they hope these may be 
suspended by court order. 

The Association of Railway Execu- 
tives describes its request as “moderate.” 
It points out that industries have com 
parative liberty to recoup, in the prices 
of their goods and services, any increases 
in costs during the past year. As the 
new expenses which the railroads have 
to meet are not included in current ac- 
counts, which show the railroads operat- 
ing at a deficit under fixed charges, with 
no allowance for dividends, their situa 
tion is plain. 

Based upon actual results for the first 
6 months of the year, net railway operat 
ing income for the whole of 1934 is 
estimated at $463 millions, which for 
casts a deficit of at least $53 millions 
Without an increase in the rate level 
and without a substantial increase in the 
volume of traffic, the railway manage 
ments assert, the increase in operating 
expenses which reflects the economic 
policies of the government jeopardizes 
the solvency of many systems 

Increases Vary 

Pointing out that the increased costs 
of operation affect the handling of all 
trafic, the railroads submit that all 
classes of traffic ought reasonably to pay 
at least some part ot the added costs 
The key figure is 10%. If applied hori 
zontally to all traffic this would produce 
$249 millions, on the basis of 1933 
volume. Selective application of varying 
increases, both as to commodity and mer 
chandise freight and length of haul, re 
duces the hoped-for gain in revenues to 
the $170 million figure. This is equiva 
lent to a 6.8% increase on all traffic. 

A flat 10% applies to rates on some 
30-odd commodities, widely assorted, in- 
cluding a dozen agricultural products, 
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various raw materials, and such impor- 
tant manufactured products as auto- 
mobiles, tires, cotton cloth. 

Other commodity groups take 10% 
subject to a maximum in cents per 100 
lb., or specific increases in rates per 100 
lb., per ton, or per carload. Numerous 
commodities moving from California, 
Arizona, New Mexico, or Utah to points 
in the same or adjacent states are ex- 
empted from any increase in rates. 

Because of motor competition, class 
rates for the shorter distances, generally 
220 miles and under, are increased only 
in the lower brackets. 

The railroads confidently assert that 
the new rates will permit the free move- 
ment of traffic, that they will not cause 

an undue disturbance’ in _ business 
conditions, and that despite possible loss 
to trucks and water lines, a net increase 
in revenue will result. How much, only 
time will tell. The estimate of $170 
millions can be little better than a guess 


Flivver Plane 


Airplane makers fail to land in 
Vidal’s $700 circle. 

Bips opened by the Commerce Depart 
ment for 25 airplanes Aug. 27 rep- 
resent the swan song of the $700 job 


which Gene Vidal, Director 
nautics, sought to pioneer | 
(BW —Feb3' 34). Establishe 
bid high, new concerns bid | Ml 
Williams, Linden Hotel, Ind 
bid $750 without a bond or > 
tificate. Other bids ranging from § 
to $6,425 are a far cry from the { 
calculated to pull a favorabl nome 
to the question of whether t 
would be interested in a low-price plang 
Promise Or Threat? 
Aviation people feared that, even jj 
a $700 plane could be pr ed 
would kill the business. A buyer wi 
could afford the plane would have ; 
find $1,000 a year for operat The 
hazard if, say, 20,000 people wer 
turned loose in a year with this thrillin 
toy made the industry shudder. It ha 
no choice but to tell Mr. Vidal it would 
go along with the scheme alt 
was convinced (1) that private a 
travel can grow only as an increasing 
number of people get a pract 
onstration under controlled 
by traveling on the air lines; (2) t 
an attempt to shove into mas 
tion an industry still in the er 
stage would be disastrous, 
time volume was built up 
would be so out-of-date techn 
it wouldn't recoup tooling cos 
Pointing out that the gre 
of the cost of a plane is in 
parts and instruments, the n 
ers suggested that Vidal s 
$500,000 that he had _ be 
rbout, in helping the supplier 


to reduce their costs, thus 


plane manufacturers the benefit 
serving the competitive stat 
industry. The 


manufacturer 





Intern 


DIESEL-POWERED TOWBOAT—AII steel, diesel-driven, the new M. S. Peace is 


launched at the Dravo Yards (Pittsburgh). 


Built for Union Barge Line Corp-! 


is 160 feet long by 64 feet wide, will cost about $250.000. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MULTI-V-DRIVE 


54 Goodyear Emerald 
Cord V Belts speed 
giant dredge pump 


G.T.M-SPECIFIED 


GOODYEAR EMERALD CORD V BELT 


PORA ON 


»Y WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY 
HARRISON NEW JERSEY 


NSTALLE 


TAKES THE 


HIGH TENSIO 
SECT \ 


NEUTRAL 
SECTION 


HICH COMPRESSION 
N 


Matched construction 
insures Close to 100% 
power-efficiency 


2a practicability of using high-efficiency multi- 
ple V drives on heavy duty machinery is demon- 
strated by the 54-belt giant pictured here, said to 
be the largest in the world. 


ltis part of a 1000 H.P. Diesel-driven pump installa- 
tion, recently made by the Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation on a huge dredge operated 
by the McWilliams Dredging Company of Chicago. 


Because efficiency, dependability and long life com- 
mand a special premium in dredge service, the 
Worthington engineers took no chances. They speci- 
fied 54 Goodyear Emerald Cord V Belts, 1“ wide, 
120“ long, as recommended by the G.T. M.—Good- 
year Technical Man—for these reasons: 


Emerald Cord V Belts are precision built in matched 
sets, uniform in length and accurate in cross-section 
—insuring practically slipless grip! 


The load is carried entirely by a core of high-tensile 
low-stretch cords, deeply embedded in high quality 
rubber that neutralizes the forces of tension and 
compression in flexing over pulleys — insuring 
greater strength, long flexing life and high fatigue 


resistance, 
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As a result of this greater flexibility and grip, 
Emerald Cord V Belts transmit power with an eflici- 
ency close to 100%, and permit a uniformity of 
operation impossible with other belts. 


SPECIFIED BY 


On many drives where even, maximum power is re- 
quisite—on textile machinery; ball, rod and tube 
mills; clay, heavy saw mill and paper working 
machinery; crushers, pumps and compressors, the 
G.T.M. recommends Emerald Cord V Belts and 
individually specifies them to your equipment. 


Why not talk it over with this practical expert. 
Perhaps he could save you money, too. To get in 


' touch with him, address Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or 


Los Angeles, California—or the nearest Goodyear 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


BELTS - MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE + PACKING 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF GOODYEAR TIRES 




















this trolley, turned out by the Pullman Co. 





Acme 


NEW STREETCAR—Rubber insulation throughout reduces jarring and noise in 


A welded steel body, indirect light- 


ing and ventilation, and streamline appearance are other features of the car. 


agreed, however, to organize a singk 
company, whose stock would be avail- 
able to all plane and engine makers, 
to take over the development of the 
plane and to which the $500,000 fund 
would be available. Through some slip, 
Mr. Vidal could not put his hands on 
the money and the flivver schemc 
flivvered. 

The Bureau of Air Commerce asserts 
that a new page in the history of private 
flying was turned this week when the 
bids were opened for 25 planes on speci- 
fications calling for unusual safety 
characteristics. The industry prefers to 
believe that the development of design 
is not a function of government. It 
contends the government's real air job 
is to provide adequate testing facil 
ities which it hasn't got now, and to 
formulate a stable national policy for 
aviation as a foundation on which in 
dustry can build 


sO 


Gift Business 


Concerns that went into giftware 
to pick up small change stay there 
to make dollars. 


THE most significant piece of news that 
came out of the New York Gift Show, 
just closed, was not that it had twice as 
many exhibitors as last year, nor that 
attendance was 40% greater, nor that 
some exhibitors booked record-breaking 
orders, but that big industrial concerns 
are still in the gift business that they 
started as a sideline means of coaxing 
small change from depression pockets 
that yielded few dollars (BW—Sep 
9°31). Some of them have now formed 
subsidiaries to look after these mickles 
that make muckles; a few have turned 
the sideline into main line. Gift-making 
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has become a highly developed business, 
instead of a slump expedient, is attract 
ing the services of famous designers 
Results at the New York show: 

Kensington, Inc., of New Kensing- 
ton, Pa., subsidiary of Aluminum Co 
of America, on hand with a laboratory 
baby—an alloy as yet unnamed—from 
which Lurelle Guild has designed 50- 
odd giftware entries—trays, bowls, urns, 
etc.—that look like art gallery exhibits 
and sell for prices set to attract the 
thrifty. 

Copper and Brass Line Up 

Revere Copper & Brass, Inc., over the 
utilitarian fence with an armful of its 
stock metals turned into gift items by 
Norman Bel Geddes 

Chase Brass & Copper Co., back with 
a gift line expanded by 40 new num- 
bers,, with table and floor lamps of 
period design. 

Manning Bowman & Co., venerable 
makers of thighgrade table ware, cop 
per, brass and nickel appliances, book- 
ing record orders—for chromium and 
copper bowls, trays, cocktail gadgets, 
jugs, and candlesticks designed to please 
Uncle Fred and Aunt Claudia. 

United States Electric Mfg. Co., stray 
ing from battery and flashlight markets 
into book-ends, clocks, lamps, ashtrays, 
and whatever else its new Usalite 
Novelty Division can think up for the 
earnest gift-seeker. 

Oldtimers in the gift trade admit 
that the new competition makes the 
going tougher; also that it has forced 
salutory improvement in designs and 
methods. The self-evident success of 
the invaders is credited to freedom from 
preconceived ideas, engagement of com- 
petent designers, use of production engi- 
neers to work out kinks in advance and 
prepare the way for giving their new 
items a flying start. 


Junior Line 





Senior razor company meets ev. 
petition of the cheap blade jy) 
one of its own. 


AFTER 4 years of wrestling 
price, packaging and other 
more or less the aftermath o 
Gillette-AutoStrop merger 
nation has at last produced 

Probak, Jr. blades 

The new blades differ litt! 
ance, shape or thickness from t 
but the price at w 
are to be sold is responsit rt 
“Junior.”” Contrasted 
well-established retail price ot 
for 25¢, 10 for 49¢, on reg Prot 
and Gillette blue blades, the | 
Jr. comes in packages of 25 | 
are to sell for 67¢ regular! 
when featured as special sal 

Large retailers call the laur 
the “Juniors” a clever strok 
chandising. ,Cheap razor blad 
in cut-price stores and by peddlers, ha 
cut deeply into the market { 
Various stropping 


ecessors 


with f 


blades 
some selling for as low as 
been by depression 
buyers of quality blades to pri 
usefulness. The reduction ir 
of the Gillette blue blades ar 
(BW’—Mar17'34) helped to 


some of that business but was 1 





used 


} 





to get all the volume avail 
shavers who demand good bl F you 
The price set on Probak, Jr you 
sidered low enough to do the 
. . the fut 
tailers say the fast-selling “Jur 
taking some business away boy, on 
higher-priced lines, but argu: will fin 
will work out all right in the , 
because, with 25 blades on hand greates 
will take new blades more f: or sper 
thus offsetting by increased cor mere ci 
the loss in profit 
a total! 
quently 
™ 
No-Profit System before 
New York department store will But the 
turn dividends into price cuts. 
Whethe 
New York's department stor 
Beane ap tures, nm 
were startled this week by an 
ment that, with General Johnson s profess 
ing, “Hearn’s”’, now in its : he doe 
tury, is going to leave the profit f 
for 1 year. Until Sept. 1, 1935 or his 
advertisements, all dividends trainec 
eliminated in favor of price « thrown 
Competitors, uneasy about on 8 
emphasis on prices while they » as littl 
ing to build back depleted pr the mo 
reserves (BW’—Awgel8'34), ad 
nope, os lieth Se bound | 
could be done if Maurice Levi 
to. This successor to the Hear 
(who got discouraged in 1932) « M FE) 
the capital stock, leaving no one t 
tion any policy he wants to ad => 
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With 


will 


Some day your son will paddle 
his own canoe. Give him the 


needed training— 


F you had your way, perhaps 

you would like to pick out 
the future occupation of your 
boy, one in which you think he 
will find happiness and the 
greatest success. Natural ability 
or special interest, sometimes 
mere chance, may lead him into 
atotally different field. Fre- 
quently a boy tries various fields 
before he finds the right one. 


But there is one thing certain: 
Whether he farms, manufac- 
tures, mines, builds, becomes a 
professional man, or whatever 
he does, he will need training 
for his future work. The un- 
trained, half-educated boy, 
thrown on his own resources, 
has little chance to choose. For 
the most part, such a boy is 
bound to take what he can get. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPAN 


When you plan for the security 
of all your family, plan voca- 
tional or college education for 
your boy who must rely upon 
his own ability in the years 
to come. 


There is one sure way that you 
can give him a start. You can 
arrange a fund for his educa- 
tion through a Life Insurance 
Program. Then, no matter what 
his inclination turns out to be, 
you will have given him his 
opportunity. He can prepare 
himself for self-support in a 
field which suits him and for 
which he shows promise. 


For complete information about 
an Educational Fund Policy, 
send for a Metropolitan Field- 
Man—or mail this coupon. 


Education 











Have a well-rounded Program of 
Protection. The Metropolitan's 
contracts afford a means to 
—create estates and 
—pay off mortgages 
—eaducoate chiiaren 
—provide income 
tirement 
—establish business cr 
—stabilize business 
indemnifying them 
i key-men 
—provide group protection 
ployees covering accident, sickness 
old age and death 
—provide income on account of 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident o* sickness 
Metropolitan policies on individual lives 
in various departments, range f 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less 


premiums poyabie af convenient periods 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, ar 
surplus is returned to its ¢ cy 
in the form of dividends 


1 any divisible 
} 


























Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenve, 
New York, N. Y. 


With no obligation on my 
part, | shall be glad to have 
details regording your Child's 
Educational Fund Policy. 
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important one of clinging to a low-cost 
14th Street location long after other big 
department stores have moved uptown. 

“No dividends for a year” is the 
newest of a series of new ideas that has 
put Hearn’s back on the map with sales 
for its 1933 fiscal year running 36.5% 





ahead of 1932 and the first 6 months 
of 1934 topping the comparable 1933 
volume by 40.3%—liquor sales account- 
ing for only 10% of the gain. Back of 
them all may be the idea that, when the 
crowds come back to 14th Street, divi- 
dends will take care of themselves. 


Home Loans Liberalized 


Modernization loans may be 5-year instead of 3, and 


much equipment is eligible. 


To swell the volume of home moderni- 
zation, the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will authorize lending institutions 
to make loans for a 5-year instead of 
a 3-year term up to the maximum of 
$2,000. There have been indications 
that the short maturity with its carly 
demands upon income would discour- 
age the owners of mortgaged property 
from borrowing. As 47% of all homes 
are encumbered, this was too big a slice 
of the market to ignore. The 5-year 
loan is much more attractive to building 
and loan associations, and the practical 
etfect of this broader policy may be to 
concentrate the long-term business in 
such institutions, leaving the banks to 
handle small, short-term loans. 
Letting Business In 

A liberal definition of the kinds of 
equipment eligible for the government- 
insured modernization loans will be good 
news to many manufacturers who have 
been wondering whether they could get 
a share of the Numerous 
types of equipment ordinarily regarded 
as “‘movables”’ are eligible if “built in,” 
as fans, incinerators, kitchen units in 
cluding ranges and refrigerators, air- 
conditioners, laundry and coal chutes, 
awnings. FHA will be glad to rule on 
any specific items on which a question 


business. 


may arise. 

Equipment not eligible for financing 
includes strictly detachable and movable 
items, as furniture, floor and other lamps, 
radios, porch swings, fans, toasters, 
irons, food-mixing machines, individual 
detachable gas and electric heaters, and, 
unless built in, the following: show 
cases, single unit air conditioners, ranges 
and stoves, vacuum and other types of 
cleaners. 

Eligible improvements to grounds 
upon which buildings stand include 
grading and _ landscaping, sidewalks, 
curbs and driveways of permanent ma- 
terials, underground lawn sprinkling 
systems, new and old silos, barns, sheds, 
and other buildings, garages, and the 
demolition of old buildings 

FHA issued this week a manual pre- 
pared for the use of architects, con 
tractors, building supply and other mer- 


chants, pointing out that in many cases lend seemed hardly sufficient. Fore- 
it may be to their advantage to arrange closures in 1,034 communities had show that 
14 

a ee 


credit for the property owners. As of 
Aug. 25, 3,956 financial institutions had 
accepted the FHA insurance contract 
covering modernization loans, and Wal- 
ter S. Schmidt, president-elect of the 
National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, pledged cooperation by realtors 
in promoting community campaigns 
Reports that the modernization credit 
plan ts a “howling success’’ are coming 
into FHA, but it will be at least 30 
days before the volume of loans can be 
compiled 
Protest Gets Action 

In the meantime FHA has _ been 
flooded by complaints because the home 
mortgage financing feature of the pro- 
gram will be some time in starting. 
The widespread protest was touched off 
by an unguarded statement by Admin 
istrator Moffett several weeks ago that, 
in the opinion of bankers, it would take 
at least 6 months to sect up the system 
But key men new on the job, as James 
D. Dusenberry, president of United 
Fireproof Construction Co., are confi 
dent that home mortgage financing on 
the long-term basis provided by the Na 
tional Housing Act will be available 
long before 6 months are out 


Mortgage Recovery 


FCA and HOLC, reporting 
crease in applications for loans, 
note drop in distress cases, im- 
provement in real estate, resump- 
tion of private lending. 


THE mortgage storm seems to be lifting 
Both the Farm Credit Administration 
and the Home Owners’ Loan Corp. re- 
port a sharp falling off in new applica 
tions for loans to save farms and homes 
from foreclosure. Right now it looks 
as though these agencies will not be 
called upon to supply nearly as much 
financing as had been estimated. 

There are those who say that the 
amount of distress and the sums re- 
quired to relieve it have both been 
exaggerated. But last year the billions 
which FCA and HOLC proposed to 





SILVER FOR AMERICA~— Said 1 
the largest silver 
cross the Atlantic 
bars valued at over $6 m 
loaded on the S. S. Wy 

Southampton, consigned to ’ 


jumped from 66,830 in 19 
in 1933. The banks werk 
real estate, some acquired 
and there appeared littl 
an orderly liquidation. Pro; 
not be moved except at pri 
reasonable values 

Requests for FCA loans 
peak in December, 1933, © 
were being received at the rat 
a week. During July and A 
year they had leveled off 
1,500 to 5,500 a weck Aj 


for HOLC loans came down t 18 
in the week ended Aug. 17, agains 
an average of more than 36,7 1 week 


from Feb. 9 to Mar. 9. 

This decrease, large enough 
significance beyond the immediate loa 
problem, was brought about by s vera 
factors. 

Paying Up Loans 

The financial position of t! 
home owner has improved 
decline of unemployment and the peg 
ging of wages. The farmer beer 
aided by AAA payments an gher 
prices for the goods he sells rts 
from cotton and tobacco states | 
land bank mortgages 
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credit loans are being paid 
re, private loaning agencies 
back into the mortgage field. 
urance companies are again in the 
tet for both farm and urban mort 
ile volume is held down by 
quity, loans placed by the 
panies during the week of 
taled 8.1% of total invest- 
nst 2.5% during the com- 
3 week and a 4.1% average 
The companies 

offer the farmers a 10-year 
sortized loan, a new plan in line with 
he President's ideas on debt reduction 
They ) to have gotten over their 


They sec , 
about the Frazier-Lemke Act— 


Furthe 


omit 


stable 1 
tor this year to date. 


Kae 


Tire 


which very few farmers are using. Sav- 
ings banks are on the verge of making 
loans on a large scale and even private 
investors are coming in in a small way 
Experts look for a cut in rates to 5% 
or even 4%. 

Also, the market for real estate has 
improved. Prices are still far from 1929 
figures but it is possible to move prop 
erty today where it wasn’t a year ago 
The large funds put out by the FCA 
and HOLC have helped by taking most 
of the distress cases off the market 

Reduction in demand for loans is 
highly important to the Treasury It 
will not have to support so large a 
volume of federal-guaranteed bonds as 
had been anticipated 


Price-Fixing 


Five classes of tire-sellers created by NRA and prices are 


raised for 2, cut for 3. 


NRA evidently has decided to use the 

ubulent automobile tire industry as 

; laboratory in which to experiment 

price-fixing on consumer goods 

fter declaring an emergency almost as 

a as the retail tire code was signed, 

: fixed “floor” prices which promptly 

top prices for most buyers 

Mayl2,Jul14’34). Recognizing 

cannot be had without proper 

ils for various types of 

it has now issued a new order, 

27—Oct. 1, in which retail 
into 5 divisions 


ais 


oC 
5 4 
- 








In division I, including only Fire- 
stone, General, Goodrich, Goodyear, and 
United States tires and tubes, floor prices 
have been increased 11% on first-line, 
6% on second-line tires, so that the 
floor price on a 4-ply first-line tire, 4.75 
x 19, is pushed up from $6.70 to $7.45 

Division II is established for oil com 
panies that market their own brand tires 
through filling stations, and here floor 
prices are advanced 4%, which will 
make the popular 4.75 x 19 tire sell 
for $6.95 instead of $6.70 

The mail-order 


houses, 15 medium- 


Acme 


PROPHET OF BOOM—Lawrence Lee Bagley Angas, whose predictions from 


London on “the coming American boom” made a pamphlet that became a best- 


, 
iler in 


that Ma 


Wall Street. 
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Brokers hopefully remind prospects—and themselves— 
Angas called the turn successfully in several previous prophecies. 


sized tire manufacturers, and 10 sub 
sidiaries of larger companies compris¢ 
division III, and here first and second 
while third 
line and truck tires are reduced 5% 
Then in IV there ar 
small manufacturers brand 
j They 


distributors 
floor prices on 
second line 4°, third 
and truck tires 8% 
Deepest Cuts 
Catalogue houses in division V 


line tires remain the same, 


division 
ind private 
bs 


illowed to 


| 
will be 


] ry 


reduce their first 


343%, lin 


sell tires exclusively by mail, deliver only 
via freight, express, or mail, but render 
no service whatsoever, are permitted rx 
ductions averaging 15% 
they may sell a first-line 4.75 x 19 tire 
for $5.75, second line $5.10, third lin 
$4.20. 

Neither manufacturers 
are willing to forecast just how thi 
price will work They 
that divisions substantially 
the line recognized in the pr 
code tire (BW Aprl4 4) 
They question whether the new sctup 
will divert business to the smaller manu 
facturers and dealers whom it is intended 
to benefit most, because their style of 
selling is cramped just as long as NRA 
establishes any “floor’’ price 

However, it is suggested that. since 
the new plan is limited to only a 5-weck 


For instance 


nor acaicr®rs 
new schedul 
admit 
follow 


these 


truce 


period and comes at a time when re 
placement buying is not very active, its 
effect can be studied closely and will 
furnish experience that may prove ex 
tremely valuable in determining what 
policy to follow after Oct 


Property Taxes 


Several states change real 


estate levies in fall elections. 


may 


IMPORTANT fr 
to be decided in a number of states this 
fall. Michigan votes in November on 
a proposed amendment to its constit 


il estate tax questions arc 


tion which, among other things, would 
authorize the legislature to provide rules 
for determining the cash value of prop 
erty for taxation purposes. In the stat 
of Washington, a petition to strengthen 
the present 40-mill-over-all tax limita 
tion has been put on the November 
ballot, and the changes proposed would, 
in effect, considerably reduce the limit 
Oregon will vote Nov. 6 on an amend 
ment which would provide an over-al 
tax limitation gradually lowered over a 
period of years 

Michigan's proposal opens the way 
for a requirement that assessors con 
sider the income value or actual 
value of property for tax purposes, a 
provision which the National Associa 
tion of Reai Estate Boards has made 
one of the principal objectives in its 
6-point tax program 


use 
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WHATS HAPPENED TO RETAIL TRADE IN THE 
9 ECONOMIC REGIONS OF THE U.S. 

















2090 of US Area 

16.6% of US. Population (1930 

52.3% Decrease in Retail Sales 

2.2% Decrease in Number of Ste 
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1932 Census Figures compared to those of 1929 
NEW ENGLAND (6 States) 
2% of US.Area 
6790 of US. Population(/930) 
42% Decrease in Retai/ Sales : 
4/90 Decrease in Number of Stores d 
CENTRAL % of Total US Retail Sales:!929+ 76% 
“= OF US Areg | Mm" (4 5States) 1933 =85 To 
99/96 gS Population 1930) 4 
47% 7 Crease in Re teri! Sales =O 
Crease in Numbe . 2 
Total U ” OF Stores \ 
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CENTRAL ATLANTIC 
WEST MID-CONTINENTiéstates) o Po a *c) 
Pa 12% of US. Area 233% oF US 
5 Hw, of US Population (1930) 26.2% 44.) FoDecrea #2! Save 
20% o¢ EST (SState 523% Decrease in Retail Sales 64% Decrease er oF Sty 
£8%, ue @ | dE 4.1% Increase in Number of Stores Io of Total US. he nan 
152% De. PPUlation 199, % OF Total US Reta! Sales 1929-4%-/933-3 5% 1929 = 28 3% - 09, 
J/ i - 1 Refai! So7g | 
% OF Tota iy ¢, vi ber of Sp, 
/ Shes 1929» 7% Varzeg 
7 81% 
GULF SOUTHWEST(7 States FEA 
are t 


FOR THE UNITED STATES 
1929 1930 %o of Change th re 
Net Retail Sales: $49,1/4Millions $25,700Millions = -475 
Number of Stores 1,543,/58 1,520,339 -15 B oa 
Nurnber of Employees 'y 
( full time) ~ 3,833, 58! 2,691,310 -29¢ 
Payroiilernployees ony) $5,189 Millions $2,921 Millions - 43.7 aa 
Average earnings per 
full time employee $ 1,312.00 £992.00 -244 "ea 
——— rers 
ucts | 
weigh 
=i. = ry. d years, swelling ratio of wor} its 
Te . ; 
Retailing Shows Its Trends omens, Sgrego i 
When the 1933 retail fg in | 
{ af 
’ ° _— Ms alyzed by regions, the variat: 
Comparison of 1933 and 1929 retail census figures out add weight to the argun 
shows newcomers filling depression gaps, brings out ting distribution plans onat 


shifts in regional distribution of trade. 


New retailers hopefully filling the gap 
created by the depression’s failures, part- 
time employees used in increasing num 
bers, more bosses of retail stores at last 
doing some active work: these are the 
high spots disclosed when the prelimi- 
nary totals of the 1933 Census of Retail 
rade are put alongside the 1929 figures. 


little or no retail experience but with a 
little nest-egg in the bank or a ‘alent 
for borrowing to open retail stores, 
generally in utterly hopeless locations 
and generally with disastrous results. 
The explanation usually ends in an argu- 
ment for birth control in business. 
Records on employment show that 


(BW’—Jan8’ 30), show tl 
nomic regions bordering on t 
and Pacific Oceans were less 
than those lying wholly in ¢ 
In the East, the New Eng! 
Atlantic, and Southeastert 
shown to have suffered t! 
1929-1934 loss in 
to 44.3%, while the number 
ers decreased 3.3% to 6.4%. £ 
those remaining a better cha 


sales \ 


In loss of dollar sales retailers sutfered retailers have not cut wages of their em- vive. States in the Pacific N 
less than the wholesalers, their 1933 ployees in proportion to volume losses. and Southwest averaged 
total being only 47.7% below 1929, Total payrolls in 1933 were only 43.7% 47.5% less volume. In 3 of t 


compared with a 55.9% drop in wholc 
sale volume (BW’—Awg25'34). How- 
ever, the survivors also profited less 
from the all-time failure records of the 
slump years. In almost every line of 
retailing there have been so many new 


below those of 1929, with average an- 
nual earnings of full-time employees 
dropping only 24.4%—from $1,312 to 
$992. But, while the number of full- 
time employees dropped only 29.8%, 
wages paid them ran 46.99% less as con- 


ber of stores decreased; in 5 ¢ 
slight increases in numbers 

Store Total Up 

Through the regions in tl 

losses of dollar sales ranged fr 
to $2.3%. The retailer 








comers that the 1933 total of all retail trasted with an increase of 8% in num- up in practically all states BAFF 
establishments stands only 1.59% below ber and 56.6% in the wages of part- much as 12%, causing cor! the ac 
that of 1929. Wholesalers and manu- time workers. And there were 62,000 drastic reductions in the a pape ha 
facturers explain that decreasing em- proprietors who were forced to become per store. cial me 
ployment has caused thousands with active in their businesses during the 4 Students find much food bie 
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are to be used in a chemical plant. 


By F. J. KING* 


THE trend in modern product design has 
en toward lightening weight. Manufac- 
rers wishing to make their metal prod- 

lighter are building them of light 

weight alloys and metals with welded 

nts. Products so fabricated utilize the 

superior features of welded joints to at- 

tain lightness with strength, ruggedness, 
| attractive appearance. 


Welding Is Strong 


Lightness is gained in welding because 
ach joint is a smooth union of two metal 
parts into one. No lapping or flanging is 
led for making the joint. Corners arc 

t bulky or cumbersome. Invisible seams 
smooth surface for painting and 

ling. And in strength the joint is 

per cent efficient—as strong as the 


etal it joins. 


BAFFLING CORROSION—resistance to 
the action of salt water can be effected 
with special alloy metals. Welding is used 
to give light weight joints in all commer- 
cial me tals and alloys. 





FEATHERWEIGHT PIPING—made by welding aluminum tubing. These fittings 


If Your Product Must Weigh Less 


Oxy-Acetylene welding will eliminate heavy joints and give 


throughout—greater sturdiness with less weight and bulk. 


In Modern Automobiles 

In automobiles, for instance, lig 
has been attained by designing many mo 
tor and body parts for welding. The r 


sulting light weight car has less tire wear, 


htness 


less gas consumption, fewer repairs. Its 
welded seams have smooth contours and 
streamlines, offering less wind resistan 
and providing an even surface for fine 
finishes, 
On the Airways 

Safe, speedy flying was next to impos 
sible until the aircraft industry adopted 
the welded joint for airplane 
construction. With other means of join- 
ing it would hardly be possible . carry a 
profitab le pay-load. Welded lig 
fuel tanks for aircraft are safer, "igh r, 
stronger and more compact 

In the chemical ond food industric 
also, welding contributes to lighter 

eight. Light alloy piping and container 
can be used—welded to give a smoot! 
even surface inside and out. Welding 
leaves no rough spots for corrosion or 
cerms to attack 


fuselage 


all Vv 


Saves Tons of Weight 
A prominent ex: ample of weight saving 
is in the use of welded piping on the 
new treaty cruisers. Reduction in tonnage 
through the use of welded piping mad 
it possib ‘le to mount an additional 
cun and still conform to treaty weight 
limits 
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these many 


ee ence show the advantag 
ig pr ducts from light weig 
eh at wel ling. Welded jo 
nomical for moder 
and designs 


For The Future 


n to utilizing 
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vice l ATM 
best to us 

for their needs is av: 

throu gh sales offi 

Products Compa 

Baltimore, Birmi 

Butte, Chicago, Cleveland ‘ 
ver, Detroit, El Paso, Houston 
olis, Kansas City, Los Ancel 
Milwaukee, Minneapolis, N 

New York, Pl ladelph a, Pl 
burgh, Portland, Ore., St. Lou 
City, San Francisco, Seattle, Spol 
Tulsa. Everything for oxy-acetyl 
ing and « utting—including Lit 
gen, Prest-O-.Lite Acetylene, Unio 
bide and Oxweld Apparatus an 1 Su 
from ] inde - 
7 warehouse stocks 


how 


is availabl« reaier 


plants and 62 


Exhibited at A Century of Progre=- 
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Users of oxy-acetylene welding and « 
ting, and other products and pro 
developed by Units of Union Carbide and 
Carbon ¢ orporation benefit from a mos 
unique coordination of scientific f 
, sales and servi 
d to Vv 


with manufacturing 
You are cordially 
this summer the welding demonstrat 
and the erous other exhil 

sored by the Corporation in both the B 
ind Applied Science sections in t Hall 
of Science 1934 A Century 
of Progress Exposition. 


cilities. invit 


at Chicago's 


BIGGER PAY-LOADS 
when welded aluminum truck 
and chassis are used. By welding the 
body the useful load of a 10-ton truck ix 
1 the average 1500 Ib. 


are possibl 
bodies 


mecreas 1 « 


*Chief Engineer 
Unit of Union ¢ 
This beine ab 




















ment in some important shifts in the 
distribution of total available volume. 

For instance, in these depression years 
the Mid-West region lost 1.9% of its 
1929 share of total U. S. volume, while 
the Central Atlantic states gained 1.79%, 
and the New England states picked up 
the 0.9% which the Gulf states lost. 
Only the 3 states of the Pacific North- 
west preserved the status quo—coming 
out with their 1929 2.8% of total U. S. 
volume. 

Those inclined to the theory that all 


Codes at Work 


things can be explained by the price 
level, argue that these shifts are due 
less to changes in actual unit or tonnage 
sales than to varying price levels. Others 
argue that the kind of merchandise 
bought has affected the changes, hold 
that this point will be proved when 
analysis of the 1933 census by kinds of 
business is made available. Both sides 
agree that the 1933 figures must be 
taken as trend indicators, rather than as 
strictly comparable with those of 1929, 
due to variations in census methods. 


Incidents and problems that arise in the activities of the 


coded industries. 


New code alignments into 4 basic and 
22 functional classifications are expected 
to reduce total number of codes from 
682 to 250. Shifts will not be hastened 
but “logical” groupings are expected to 
tempt industries to combine and cut 
code authority expenses. Trade associa- 
tions are to be encouraged to keep their 
identities, however. The new plan has 
been in the works several months. 
Basic classifications are prime materials, 
finished manufacturing, service including 
transportation, and distribution. The 
22 industry groups will tend to vertical 
setups, long advocated by many of the 
soundest thinkers in NRA. 
* * + + * 
Mr. Darrow should note how—with 
election approaching, or something— 
NRA is looking after the little things. 
Small tire manufacturers and dealers are 
to be given added protection through 
the complicated price setup just an- 
nounced (page 15). Sail retailers and 
wholesalers have just been the subject 
of a special order relieving them from 
the annoyances of multiple code assess- 
ments. The Industrial Appeals Board, 
on the ground that it constitutes relief 
of small business, has persuaded NRA 
to exempt a Pawtucket manufacturer 
from observing the 25% curtailment 
order of the cotton-textile industry, and, 
to show no partiality to regional in- 
terests, gained similar exemption for an 
Alabama mill. 
* * * * * 

THE retail code has been amended so 
that certain selling devices, principally 
used by mass distributors, will here- 
after be prohibited, and small inde- 
pendent retailers are rejoicing. With- 
out altering the code’s loss-limitation 
provisions, the amendment stops the use 
of free deals or group sales as smoke 
screens for loss-leader selling. Selling 


price of the group of articles offered 
in combination must at least equal the 
sum of the minimum selling prices of 
item. 


each So-called ‘“‘one-cent sales’’ 
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that have become the bane of the retail 
drug field will not be allowed in other 
retail lines. Lotteries and other devices 
that include an element of chance are 
barred, although bona fide premiums are 
still permitted. 

a + * +. ok 
RECENT arrangements between NRA 
and the state of New Jersey are ex- 
pected to furnish a pattern for other 
states in enforcement of national codes 
through paralleling state activities. New 
Jersey expects to have a complete state 
setup for the presentation, — 
and enforcement of codes applying to 
the so-called ‘‘service”’ industries, such as 
laundries, barbers, cleaners and dyers, 
etc., which NRA disowned in executive 
orders of May 26 and June 28. For 
other industries provisions in state codes 
will have to be identical with those 
approved by NRA, and any form of 
action taken under state codes must be 
submitted concurrently to NRA. How- 
ever, state codes will be permitted to 
contain extra provisions that apply to 
local customs or conditions. Other speci- 
fications are designed to eliminate con- 
fusion, prevent state vs. national code 
controversies, promote efficient and har- 
monious administration 

* * * os * 
Despite the fact that some concerns and 
industries are definitely challenging the 
authority of NIRA through court action, 
it is evident that the vast majority of 
employers are taking their medicine. 
The NRA Compliance Division reports 
that during the second and third week 
of August state NRA directors handled 
1,312 cases, affecting 5,595 employees, 
obtained payments of $140,873.23 in 
back wages, without a single case seeing 
the inside of a courtroom. 

* * * * * 
EAGER to stimulate code compliance 
among electrical manufacturers, the Na- 
tional Electrical Wholesalers Association 
has issued a special bulletin in which 
members are urged to “refrain from 











dealing with any manufacturer . 
person who has been deprived 
Blue Eagle by the government.” 
salers often form the sole outlets 
which manufacturers can mark 
goods, so their policemen carr 
* * * * * 

THE booksellers’ code is under | 
the American Library Associat; 
brarians object to the discount 
tion of the code which red 
possible maximum discount to 
from 40% to 25%. They arg 
with budgets already trimmed | 
the efficiency level, such a 
work untold hardship at a tir 
the high percentage of unem; 
makes exceptional demands on 
personnel and equipment. | 
place the reduction in buying | 
libraries, resulting from code 
ment, at over $1 million. Book 
want to keep the restrictions 
publishers are inclined to agre: 
librarians, say that, unless the 
removed, fewer books will be 


and the protective difference will s 


flow into the bookseller’s pocket 


Better Home 


Broadcasting hook-up is u~ 
finance sample house 


“ld to 
showing 


public how to build more for less, 


As in other cities, New York 
owners have been saving on tay 
reducing unproductive buildings t 
lots. One of these 
snooty Park Ave. at 
sprouting with a small but « 
sample home that represents son 
new in financing and merchandi 

“America’s Little 
built, fitted, conducted by the New 
Committee of Better Homes in 
ica, Inc. It is financed by the Col 


Broadcasting System which will get 


the $50,000 advanced by selling 
for commercial broadcasts fro 
house. The intimate hook-up b 
these programs and the materia 
in the structure, its fittings and { 
‘ings, are expected to attract enou; 


re r 
airy 


s D 


desolations 
39th Street 


thir 
i 


House” wil 


York 


enue to more than repay the guarant: 


Excess, if any, will be given 
broadcasting company to the 
Homes movement. 

Better Homes is a national 
thropic organization dedicated to 


ing American families how to gct 


for their money in building ar 
fitting houses. No manufactur 
be permitted to donate either pr 
or money in return for the New 
ballyhoo privilege. 

“America’s Little House’ can 


plicated outside New York Cit 


$8,000. Furnishings will cost 
$2,000 and fittings another $1,0' 
will be completed in October. 
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TREASURER OF THE SCHOOL BOARD 


Woman of affairs, yet a perfect mother! Manager 


ofa home, yet free to live her own individual life! 


Not one woman in a thousand. Just one of the 
2.006.000 modern women who read Woman’s 
Home ¢ companion. And, to every one of them, the 
Companion means less time necessary to do a 


home job well; more time to enrich a personal life. 


Keen-minded, intelligent, alive—these women! 


Broader interests have multiplied their needs. They 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING 


COLLIER’S «+ WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION - THE 
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turn to the Companion eagerly —to its advertising 


columns as toits editorial pages—tofind fulfillment, 


{ woman can do more than manage 


a home— provided she does that well 


Companion 


COMPANY - NEW YORK 


AMERICAN MAGAZINE + THE COUNTRY HOME 
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Auditing the New Deal 


9, Everyone admits conditions in the oil industry are 
hetter under the code. Bui the great questions of how 
far federal authority extends, and how far it will try to go 
make oil men apprehensive of the future. 


Col 


a hol« 


iontn, 


this n 
drove 


years ago 
Laurancine Drak 
into a patch of oily soil nea: 

Pa., and 
hich changed the world 
year, oil was 
oil I I 


loosed an el ISIVC 
hin a business 
years, ore of a business 
r, and it has become a national 
as well as a national resource 
Production New fields 
re discovered. A young commission 
in Clevelat Rock 


began to lay the cornerstones o 
Geologists ranged far and wid 


increased 


nN umed 


ooms begat towns, and towns be 
ities. Little companies became big 
unies, began the war between the 
big and the little which is still raging 
1 the fields and in the legislative halls 
Drake's Folly’ multiplied by 400,000 
Troubles Began Early 
Oil's troubles began when Colonel 
Drake proved it could be had for the 
gging, and when other operators down 
creek from the Drake well proved 
that oil you didn't have to pump, that 
simply ran out of the ground, could be 
sold profitably for almost anything 
eventually meant for almost 


The same situation holds today. Basic 
trouble with the industry is the fact that 
il knows no boundaries, no owner, no 
law except the law of capture. To own 
the surface is to own merely the right to 
inll. The oil beneath may be drawn off 
by the neighbors. 

sad but natural 
rush to drill when a new pool is 
They account also for pro- 

tion increases which speed far ahead 

demand. And they force the frec 

r-all operation of the industry. 
Depression’s Time Lag 

Depression had a time lag in the oil 
ndustry, but long before the second 
Roosevelt took office, oil was a problem. 
Flush new fields had given a new foot- 

ld to independents hard-pressed by 
ategrated big companies with their 
wells, their pipe lines, their refineries, 
and their service stations. And the same 
fush helds had gushed into a shrinking 
narket more petroleum products than 
uld be squirted into the tanks of de 
Pression flivvers. 

Way back when prosperity was just 
‘round that corner, the industry (that 
s, the big companies) was taking steps 

stop this flow of crude so cheap, and 
so embarassing. Flooded retail markets 
lorced trequent price cuts 


These facts account 


or ¢} 
il 


discovered 
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In this industry, the cost ot 
tion may vary from a 
to several Competition 
there can be no retail pricing based on 
a fixed cost of crude, of refining, of 
markup. Value is dictated, not by what 
production costs, but by what the fin 
ished products will bring. And as de 
mand fell below supply, retail gasoline 
price cuts inevitably brought lower prices 
for crude 

To avert this trend 
panics shut down their 
tion, curtailed their buying of crude from 
others, lowered, steadily, the “‘posted 
prices’ they would pay for crud 

But the petroleum industry is not con 


produc 


few cents a barrel 


dollars aside, 


the 


own produc 


big com 
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trolled by the big companies 
the screams of the little follows that it 
is. Numerically, the big fellows are 1% 
of all companies. And although this 
1% docs about 855% of the total busi 
ness, it has never been able to force its 
ideas on the numerical 99% 

This numerical 99% is composed of 
thousands of small operators and royalty 
owners. In their struggle to live, they 
have blocked every effort at control, 
which they say benefits only the larger 
companies. It was their opposition 
which ruined the attempts at state pro 
ration. For production control, by any 
name, ts largely cooperation 

The New Deal, struggling uphill, met 
the oil industry on the way down. Earn 
ings had fallen as production increased 
and consumption decreased. The time 


ACspite 


industry 
its national fr 
mise to be 
ills of tl 


for co 


its | ro 
sonal 
chance among 


; 


producing states, for a coordinatior 


control among companies not | 
before 
The Great Code Fight 
So the American Petroleum Insti 

sat down in Chicago with 37 otl 
associations and representatives to ha 
mer out a code that would admit 

to thi promised land Inevitably 

gree. This rough and 
1 


Liways 


uid nota 


industry has gon 


vidualistic way 
Eventually, the cod 


ington with a choic 


General refus« 

it back in the ind 

ifter battles in committ 

fights in hearings between the ul 
factions General call da halt 


the attempt to write a code on the floor 


tne 
The next thing the industry knew 
had been handed a code from on his 
Prepared in the Administrative silenc 
it made the President chief oil co 
powered him to permit or cancel agree 
ments between 
ports and crude withdrawals, limi 
duction to demand, fix prices 
refining, and regulate the shipment 
petroleum in or f 


competitor limit im 
I 


interstat 
merce ! 
Other Broad Powers 
This in addition to broad if v: 
under NIRA to 


the | 


power 


conditions for 


Impose 
rotection ol on 
and 
ibli 


igment 


the Re 


titors 


rther 


summers employ« 
others, and in fu 


is necessary in his 


compc 
ince of the | 
interest” 
to carry t the 
covery Act 

The President promptly tu 
his badge and gun to Harold Ickes, S 
retary of the Interior, Director of Publi 
Works. and workhorse of the Adminis 
tration 

Lord High Oil Administrator Ickes 
immediately began waving the gun, and 
the industry—not yet certain whether it 
was loaded—immediately began to | 
have Production fell off promptly 
Prices rose hesitantly. Improvement was 
noticeable 

Then the 
blocked voluntary 


purposes of 
I ! 


rca over 


which had 


control 


clements 
and 


same 


Statc 
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A MATTER OF 
USEFULNESS 





Nobody reads Business Week for fun. Its 
fast, tight-packed pages are not for the re- 
laxation of tired business men but for the 
information of active business executives. 
Its job is not to entertain but to serve. 


Business Week is the only publication edited 
exclusively for business executives. We said 
“executives.” It is deliberately designed to 
meet their special needs. It helps them to 
run their own business by keeping them in 
touch with all business, by giving them the 
news and new ideas while they are new. It 
watches and warns of the things outside 
business which affect business—the political 
moves, the national and eee gone 


To perform this service, Business Week edi- 
tors work five days and two nights every 
week. Even in the lightest week, it takes 
some 750 man-hours of reporting, writing 
and research to produce an issue which even 
a thorough reader can run through in an 
hour. Not included, are perhaps as many 
man-hours of other McGraw-Hill editors 
whose expert knowledge in so many fields 
means so much to the ultimate reader. 


This is what we mean by being useful. It 
is also what the business executive means 
when he calls Business Week “the most use- 
ful of publications.” For if he had to do 
this vital job himself, his business would be 
sadly neglected. 


It is this usefulness to readers which makes 







BUSINE 


Business Week so useful to advertisers. Ever 
salesman knows the place to do his selling 
is where the customer does the buying. Thy 
office is the place where business is don 
The office is the place where Business Week 
works for its readers. 


Business Week makes it possible to put ad 
vertising where it will do the most good 
at the point of sale. Advertising gets down 
to business in Business Week. Even the 
“educational” and “institutional” campaign 
achieve a sense of immediacy when they run 
next to news. 


It takes many publications to serve the First 
Citizens. They have their hobbies, their 
— they dabble in the arts; they read, 


ink, play contract, go to the theater like 
the civilized Americans they are. If yo 
were to make a pie chart of the publica itions 
which share in the mental exercise and e: 
tertainment of Big Business, there would be 


many slices. 


But no matter how many and varied the 
interests, business comes first. The men wh 
run American business eat, drink and sleep 
business. NNo matter how keen the bidding, 
no matter how close the shot, how thrilling 
the race, business is always business—their 
life as well as their job. 


Business Week claims only one slice of that 
statistician’s pie—but it’s a good big slice, the 
most nutritious for advertisers. 
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t the attempt at federal control 

yns and counter-injunctions were 

it looked as if the gun were 

with bullets which could not 

tate lines. In Texas, a court de- 

ide it politic for the federals to 

» their men—until another court 

cleared the for enforce- 

ivities 

Court Test Avoided 

Fven then, there were sturdy minori- 

ties which flouted federal authority but 

the Administration did not care 

le, for fear the fight in the courts 

sht upset the constitutionality of the 

whole NRA. Administrator Ickes was 

d willing to defend the consti- 

lity of the oil code or the NRA, 

General and the Attorney-Gen- 

lecided discretion was more politic 

valor, so the cases in question were 


Way 


stponed 

So Ickes asked Congress for broader 
powers, Which would completely divorcc 
1€ petroleum industry—already sepa- 
ted—-from NRA. Bills were written 
ind rewritten. The President lent out 
ward sup port. But when Congress ad- 

urned, the oil bill had been killed in 

= to go home 

The weakness of the present code, so 
ell publicized by Ickes in his pleas for 
rressional strengthening, began to 
up in faltering prices. The Ad- 
ator had one good cartridge in 

however. It was made by the 
Revenue Department. It con 
a small but nevertheless neces 
< to be paid in two parts—at the 
nd at the refinery. The principle 
und ; it was taxes, not liquor laws, 
sent Mr. Capone to Alcatraz via 


Cong 
snow 
ministr 


$ gun 


Payrolls Increase 
According to the bare facts (neatly 
irted on another page), the New Deal 

be credited with some success as 
he oil industry is concerned. Thc 

Act was admittedly a labor bill 

riously, the emphasis as far as 
leum goes has not been on labor 
prices and profits, although th« 
ng and Coordination Committe 
ites that the industry has absorbed 
100,000 workers, that payrolls 
increased $150 millions because of 
requirements 

in his report this summer on the 

year’s activities, the Administrator 
oints with greatest pride to the gains in 
stabilization of the industry. Per- 
ips it is because this rip-roaring indus- 
tty has always done comparatively well 
by its workers, perhaps it is because the 
hole matter of conservation borders on 
national defense—whatever the reason, 
Administration is happiest about the 
ontrol of production and the increase 
n the price of crude. 
There is no dodging the fact that the 
program has been successful in that 
lirection. Mid-Continent crude advanced 
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for 
that 
reter 


in price trom 25¢ to $1 a barrel 
36.0 gravity, and has stayed in 
neighborhood ever since. (Again, 
ence to the chart will what 
happened to production and prices.) 

Secretary Ickes, in his first-year re 
port, points to the fact that 750 million 
bbl. produced in the first year under the 
federal control sold for $750 millions 
which at pre-code prices would have 
brought only $250 millions. At the 
lower prices before the code, the same 
cash return would have necessitated the 
production of 2} billion bbl.—about 3 
times the market ‘demand The oil states, 
according to his reasoning, have thus 
received $500 millions more for their 
oil, and have millions of barrels 
for future sales 

An important factor in 
was restriction of imports 
drawals from storage 

Crude Prices Up 

The responsible clements of the in- 
dustry are first grant that advances 
have been made. Crude prices have 
risen, production has been cut in spite of 
hot oil and injunctions, some companics 
are making money again, and the pub 
lic is still buying its week-end touring at 
comparatively low prices in spite of 
steadily rising taxes 

What worries the industry is not the 
past or the present, but the future. First 


show has 


saved 


their 
and 


gains 
with 


+} 


serious question of the 
ot federal control of intra 
and that mo 


and 


there is the 
stitutionality 
until 


Statc production 


mentous decided once 
for all, there will be no easy sleeping in 
the Second, 


equally 


question $Is 


oil country there is th 


question of what mor 


1 
consolidate federal 


scTious 
iS mecessary to con 


trol, to maintain it at even its present 
uncertain level 

What Next? 
those in the 

Ortant, 


been worth th 


There arc industry, and 
their names are u ny 
whether the | 
price, whether halt-w 
sufhcient. Already, th« 
moved beyond production control to 1 
finery 
threatened to step 
well to service station 

If that happens, they believe, 
will be no stopping. For when the gov 
crnment 
pletely, it will upset the balance of all 
industry. If Washington fixes oil prices 
what about coal which competes with oil 


about private busi 


who wonde: 
rains laws 
iy mecasur©rcs will be 
government has 
several timcs 


and has 


into price fixing, tf 


control 


ther< 


steps into one industry com 


as a fuel—and what 
ness 7 

The great question ts where govern 
ment control will stop. So far, so good 
the business is better. But until that big 
question is answered, there no 
honest estimate of the benefits of th 
New Deal for this particular industry 


can be 
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Business Abroad 


Effects of American silver policy watched. 
Germany’s foreign trade policy under fire. 


ing is good. 


British feel- 


France apprehensive. Latin American exchange situa- 
tion affected by reciprocity plans. Far East still concen- 
trated on Chinese Eastern situation. 


Europe 


European News Bureau (IVireless)— 
Europe is more disturbed over the 
American silver-buying policy and its 
effect on the gold situation here (for it 
seems clear that American gold is to be 
exported in considerable quantities) than 
on any other single phase of the inter- 
national situation. France is, as usual, 
a little apprehensive over foreign “at- 
tacks” on the gold franc, Britain finds 
the silver policy taking the place of the 
stabilization fund as a peg for the pound, 
and Germany, intensely occupied with 
her own succeeding crises, is only won- 
dering what the impact of the dollar 
will do to her export trade whose revival 
is now a major phase of Nazi policy. 

Latin America’s response to -the 
Cuban-American reciprocity treaty is 
interesting European trade offices im- 
mensely. America’s inability to get 
allocations of Latin American exchange 
has played nicely into the hands of 
European exporters, and if, as indicated 
by the Cuban arrangement, this state of 
affairs is to end, the severest blow to 
European trade in Latin America may 
be given. Europe knows very well that 
exchange barriers, rather than high 
tariffs, divert and direct the streams of 
world commerce at this time. 

Still Watching Manchukuo 

The Far Eastern situation is. still 
troubling European business. The pos- 
sibility of Russo-Japanese conflict looms 
sufficiently near always to be of concern, 
but the turn of Manchukuoan problems 
to bickerings over arrests and unkind 
words has eased the feeling considerably 
Japanese problems at home, and the 
forthcoming naval parley, are felt good 
safety valves for Japanese feeling, and 
the trans-Siberian railway is still single- 
tracked most of the way, so the wiser 
heads are taking the situation calmly. 


France 


Increasing gold shipments dis- 
turb Paris, although wiser heads 
keep situation in hand. Unem- 
ployment is increasing slowly. 
Radicals seek to avoid crisis. 

Paris (lWéireless)—Increasing — ship- 
ments of gold from the United States, 
which carom off the franc and affect the 
price of sterling here, are causing con- 
cern and some apprehension. The intri- 
cate forces at work are regarded, as 
usual, as a foreign plot against the franc 
and an effort to push France off gold. 
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Che likelihood of American silver pur- 
chases’ continuing for a time means, to 
Paris, that gold shipments will go on, 
because, although the silver is bought in 
London, gold cannot be shipped to Eng- 
land, because of American regulations, 
but has to be received in France. Francs 
which are paid for the gold are con- 
verted into sterling, tending to set up a 
new and unwelcome demand for London 
exchange, lowering the value of the 
franc in terms of sterling. 
Watching Silver Buying 

Paris is calculating the possible extent 
of American silver purchases. The fact 
that these promise to be ultimately lim- 
ited is reassuring to those who are not 
stampeded by appearances, and keeps 
the situation here fairly well in hand. 

In general, then, economic conditions 
remain unchanged, and the Bourse is 
improving slightly, particularly in 
rentes. Unemployment, however, tends 
to increase slowly. 

Radical ministers initiated a speech- 
making campaign Sunday to obtain 
radical convention support for the gov- 
ernment in October, stressing that if 
there is a political crisis, there will be 
danger of inflation due to the eventual 
impossibility of refunding the 4 billion 
francs 10-year treasury notes due in 
October and unrefunded last July. There 
is growing criticism of government in- 
action against the increasing economic 
difficulties. 


Great Britain 


British business tone is good on 
a balancing of favorable against 
unfavorable developments. Com- 
ing coal battle may prove far- 
reaching. 

Lonpon (Cable )—England’s business 
tone is good, and stock markets lively 
despite underlying fears of a possible 
Russo-Japanese war, of trouble in the 
Saar, and of a strike in the Welsh coal 
fields, where the miners, on Sept. 1, will 
give a month’s notice of termination of 
existing agreements. The good reac- 
tions are the signs of imperial recovery, 
including the South African repayment 
of the war debt not due till 1945, a bal- 
anced budget in New Zealand, a favor- 
able Australian trade balance, and re- 
ports of Canadian progress. These are 
held largely due to Britain’s own recov- 
ery following the abandonment of the 
gold-instituted tariffs of 1931, which 
however, may not look so good when 
this impetus is exhausted. Australia 
refuses to reconsider the recent cotton 


‘opment of 


duties despite strong rept 
from Great Britain but, wher 
is proved, will admit the ¢g 
enter Australian consumpti 
fore Nov. 11. Northern 
have received Russian order 
tons of boiler plates, all 
marked with the hammer 
before leaving. 

Industrialists are dissatis! 
recent currency arrangement 
many, and are suggesting 
ernment open a special ac 
Bank of England, into whi 
shall pay sterling, British 
drawing therefrom. It seer 
that this will be adopted 

Trade Union Trends 

There are growing sign 
energy in the trade union moy 
if the South Wales coal st: 
ates there is some danger oi 
to all fields with possible 
strikes in other industries. 
exports rose to 381,000 tons 
of which 50,000 tons were 
Canada, which is placing h 
for anthracite. The men ar: 
higher wages and suggest that 
pendent wage tribunal be ap, 
the labor ministry. The ow: 
this and suggest an independent 
without representation of eithe: 
free from political influence 
refuse this and the deadlock : 
sitate strong government 
130,000 men are directly affect 


Germany 


Greater restriction of imports is 
inevitable. Exporters get prefer- 
ential treatment. Russian agree- 


ment held too expanded. Keichs- 
bank position is still strained. 
Berwin (Wireless)—Dr. Scha 
gram of strictly adjusting 
available foreign exchange 
mittedly a further contraction 

trade and greater economi 

with inevitable repercussions 
trade. The reform of the allocat 
tem is indicative of tighter plan: 
imports with preferred treat: 
indispensables, and indirect exp 
sidies are likely to be extend: 
ticular stress is being laid on t 
domestic — substitut 
foreign materials to absorb thx 
available funds at home, ever 
expense of the much-favored aut 
road schemes. 

Current industrial indicators 
ceding, partly as a result of raw 
restrictions. The hope that 
would absorb the remaining 2.1 
unemployed this year has cd 
vanished, and the prevention of a 
rise in unemployment will requ 
proportionate administrative eft 
greater pressure on private busi: 

German export industries are it 
ingly feeling the pinch of ex; 
restrictions of raw material 
Manufacturers have no guarant 


they will obtain the materials | 
quire in the quality they need and 
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1 time. It is possible that 
t ‘+r great, are fur- 
gerated by the Reich's 
the world markets who are 
trving to frighten would-be 
m placing their orders with 
ible Germans.” 
Soviet Trade Lags 
ol was signed in 
tween German and 
under which 
to buy, during the current 
ssian raw materials to the 
200 million marks. The offi- 
se of this deal is to assist the 
ernment in meeting in matur- 
itions aggregating some 500- 
n marks in 1934, the balance 
y to be paid in gold. 
‘eement also has another back- 
\ccording to previous arrange- 
Germans paying for all 
rchases from the Soviet in 
rks. They are, therefore, mate- 
rested in drawing as large a 
possible of their total supplies 
sia since, in this way, the 
valuable “‘devisen.” For this 
n the Soviet government is 
us to boost sales to Ger- 
| German importers and manu- 
have of late been bitterly com- 
that the Soviets are demanding 
‘es for their exports to Ger- 
to other countries. This is 
main reasons why busines 
skeptical as to whether Ger- 


coni- 


Berlin on 
Si repD- 
; Vv iet rep 

(st rmany 


are 


its 


hases will actually reach the 
marks limit before the end 
3 8 . | 
fer. Canada 
hee Plan transfer of farmers from 
‘hs. Dominion’s drought regions. 


Wheat Conference collapse aids 
export prospects. Ottawa talks of 
big loan. 


—While Canada has been pre- 
with this week’s quadricenten- 
brations of the discovery of the 
by Jacques Cartier, economic 
ents of unusual interest have 
‘e. Outstanding is an ambi- 
arrangement for taking care of the 
up areas in the southern portions 
vestern provinces. Districts in 
1, Saskatchewan, and Alberta 
ffered 4, in some cases 5, suc- 
years of drought, and the soil 
in the form of drifting dust. 
45,000 families and 500,000 cattle 
ted. The Dominion and prov- 
been contributing relief for 


To Evacuate Farms 

t has been decided to attempt 
nent cure. Through an arrange- 
olving the federal and provin- 
vernments and the railways, the 
with their effects and livestock, 
moved to the northern areas 
ufficient moisture is assured. The 
will take place without cost to 
poverished farmers. The two 
companies contribute by pro- 

pecial low rates. 
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Following removal of the settlers, t re nearing « plet tis no 
federal government may take over th pated that the issue will be below $30 
dried-up areas as a federal district ar operation 
put its scientists to work in efforts 1 ! t rection of the Fir 
restore the fertility of the soil. Sev partment. W1] the flotation t 
months of intensive study and negot t tof t lepartment, it is kt 
ations preceded the final decision. I ur I tt \ | va 

Of almost equal interest to the West tiot th maturit ranging | 

is the announcement of the collay ir 2 to 15 : 

t the International Wheat Conierenc main! ior 1 t () 

1 London, without fixing export quota $ 

tor 1934-35 Western interests hav Plans for Loans 

never been favorable to the ntet tt | ti t 
national wheat agreement, the prevail sibility of a much larger loan | 
view being that it was prejudicial t probably a billion doll ry 
Canada. They now rejoice that it has ulation is connected 1 t 
collapsed in the middle of the 2-year tederal-provincial conference 
period it was intended to c financial probl of t 

Looking Toward Export take place in Ottawa in t 

Western wheat men are anticipati lidation of the federal 
that in the next wheat export year debt structures is being urged to r 
Canada will dispose of not only the c1 he credit of | ne id Ie 
now ripening but most of the present burden of high interest rates. So 
carryover. The carryover is roughly the pr ce th weakened borr« 
200 million bu., and this year’s crop is power have been coming to Ottawa 
estimated at 250 million bu. Of tl nancial assistance periodically for t 
total, the home market will absorb ay last 3 years. The central idea behind 
proximately 105 million bu., leaving 34 1 joint refunding operation woul 
million bu, for export. Last month S$ ederal guarantee of ncial | 
Herbert Robson, president of the Lon- Q \nnual terest bl it 
don Corn Trade Association, estimated the provinces are ] Si 
that during the 1934-35 season Canada | n Ontario 1 $24 
might be required to supply 350 million Western Provinces, th rates rangi 
bu. to importing countri While tl from 3 to 6%. 
is regarded as optimistic, there undoubt- Provinces Want Control 
edly is a good prospect for relief of th One difficulty is the lack of 
Dominion’s wheat problem during the eral control of p1 al fir 
next 12 months. In this connection, ations. Even when applying to Ott 
is figured the United States is virtually for assistance, tl DI nees pt 
out of the export picture and that Aus- against any suggestion of sup 
tralia will have little wheat to lt \t the conter: 1t fall, tl 
Europe tion of a reallocation of constitutional 

Plans for the forthcoming federal loan authority as between the Domi und 





Wide World 


and Japan grow more 


Russia 
Recent arrests of Soviets along 
the Chinese Eastern Railway in Manchukuo brought a sharp Russian protest, 
delivered by Ambassador Yureneff (left) to Koki Hirota (right), Japanese Min- 


between 


FAR-EASTERN CLOUDS—Relations 


strained because of Manchukuoan disturbances. 


ister of Foreign Affairs. The Manchukuoan government also was warned 
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the provinces will be brought up in hope 
of a final agreement. The Ottawa atti- 
tude is that if the federal government 
is to supply money for unemployment 
relief and other social aids, it should 
have control of the expenditure. 

rhe plague of industrial strikes which 
has been distressing the United States 
has invaded Canada, but present pros- 
pects are not serious. At Montreal and 
Guelph, Ont., garment workers have 
been on strike, but in both places a 
settlement is in prospect. In Montreal 
2,500 workers are returning to their 
benches on an agreement accepted as at 
least temporarily satisfactory. Demands 
of the strikers, in the main conceded, 
included a 44-hour week and a minimum 
wage scale ranging from $30 for cutters 
to $12.50 for finishers. At Guelph, 
where some violence occurred, a truce 
is being arranged pending intervention 
of President David Levinsky of the 
International Garment Workers’ Union. 

New Highs in Markets 

Advances in bond and common stock 
prices and bank clearings sent the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics’ economic 
record for the week of Aug. 18 to a 
new high for the period since the begin- 
ning of 1933. Dominion government 
honds went to a maximum during the 
week for the post-war period, 1943 5° s 
reaching 111.5 and 1944 44s 107.5. 
The index of common stock prices was 
91.3 compared with 87.6 for the pre- 
ceding week. Bank clearings were about 
$303 millions as against $272 millions 
the previous week, 


Far East 


Chinese Eastern Railway contro- 


versy continues. Japan is loosen- 
ing hold on Latin American trade. 
Silk shipments are off. Chinese 
silver problem still engrossing. 


Tue Chinese Eastern Railway contro- 
versy between Japan and Russia con- 
tinues to inject uncertainty into the Far 
Eastern situation. Charges of arrests 
of Soviet citizens are answered by 
Japan to the effect that the 72 arrested 
have confessed to being under the di- 
rection of the Third International, and 
lokyo makes no promises to discontinue 
arrests, if the “confessions” of those 
held should involve others. Mos- 
cow retorts, and a situation that has 
varied in character from week to week, 
almost from day to day, is now some 
what distant from the controversy ovet 
price and conditions of delivery of the 
road. The most serious effect, so far, 
is the uneasiness it is casting over the 
East—and Europe as well. Meanwhile, 
problems of boundary and channel loca- 
tions between the Soviet and Man- 
chukuo proceed satisfactorily. 
Japanese efforts to get a firmer hold 
on Latin American markets than has. so 
far been achieved by lower prices have 
not gotten as far as had been hoped for 
in Japan, and no actual trade treaties 
have yet been signed. The 6-month 
trade reports show a falling-off in trade 
with Argentina and with most other 


now 
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South American countries, either in ex- 
ports or imports, or both. Efforts to 
boom coffee drinking in Tokyo are in- 
dicative of some of the futile gestures 
to build up trade balances. 

Looking to Naval Parley 

In Japanese foreign relations, the 
forthcoming naval parley still looms 
and Tokyo is anxious to keep the situ- 
ation in the Far East quiet until that 
solved—but not too quiet. 
The basis of the demand for parity 
with the United States and Britain is 
to be the responsibilities of Japan in 
the Orient—following out the Japanese 
“Monroe Doctrine” idea which filled the 
world’s newspapers a few months ago 
and obviously the need must be shown. 

Meanwhile, news of efforts to boom 
the Japanese automobile industry filters 
through to the outside world, with 
possible extension of the truck manu- 
facturing subsidy to passenger cars. 
Japanese capitalists are widening distri- 
bution of the shares of industrial com- 
panies, indicating no weakening of their 
determination to spread industrial ex- 
pansion in the future. 

In general, Japanese business is hold- 
ing up well, although the raw silk mar- 
ket was depressed during July with 
exports of 36,295 bales as compared with 
40,403 in June and 46,203 bales in July 
ot last year. All of the drop trom 
June is accounted for in smaller ship- 
nents to the United States, partly due 
to the shipping strike in California. 
The control of exports is to abro- 
gated in September, which will bring 
more silk from the interior, and is ex- 
pected to continue the low prices. 

Chinese nationalization of silver is 
being advocated by important elements, 
since the effect of silver withdrawals 
due to the American silver policy has 
come to be felt. Exports of silver from 
Shanghai during the first 3 weeks of 
August totalled 60 million yuan, larger 
than the total for the first 6 months of 
the year. Chinese imports of cotton 
fell off in July, but automobile imports 
increased, 


problem 1s 


be 


Latin America 


Possible broad improvements in 
exchange situation forecast by 
terms of Cuban treaty. Argentina 


pays her British debt while the 


American one is extended. 


Cue Cuban-American reciprocity treaty 
and its possible effect on other trade 
relations in the Americas (page 9) has 
heen the outstanding topic in Latin 
\merican trade circles this week. Two 
principles laid down in the Cuban treaty 
—the “tariff truce” and the drive at 
exchange restrictions—are held likely 
to set precedents for the forthcoming 
treaties with the coffee-producing coun- 
tries. Actually there has been little or 
no problem about exchange restrictions 
in Cuba, owing to the close link oi 
Cuban currency with the dollar. Thus 
the Cuban treaty could not go all the 
way that must be gone in other treaties 
to clear up such exchange situations as 


that in Argentina, where thy 
those who buy from us” slog 
many restrictions in the wa 
can trade, and particularly in 1 
payments for American ex; 
the fact that Cuba went all 
could to guarantee 
juggling and exchange contro! 
on as a happy augury. 

Senator Bronson Cutting 
of the bondholders’ committe: 
has protested to the Departn 
over the failure of the tre 
provision for Cuba's carry 
contractual 
bonds, but there is every rea 
lieve that the Latin Americar 
not be touched on in the 
treaties with any of the count 

Meanwhile, Argentina ha 
final payment (£855,000) on ¢ 
loan of 1929, which 
£5 millions, a fine showing, 
thing of a lesson on the iny 
friendly exchange arrang: 
that The New 
$50 millions, made in the 
period, has been reduced 
and last December the bala: 
millions was renewed for 5 
while the British debt is pa 
the due date, the lack of avail 
dollar exchange has forced the 
of the American one. 

Chile’s Improvement 

The southern countries of 
ern hemisphere continue to lo 
preparations for trade reviy 
vancing. Chilc’s recent fi 
business indicators up, 
abolition of the exchange b 
nificant. The Line 
efforts to obtain permission t 
of its faster boats on the W 
SCTVICE The latter suggestion 
received with coldness 
ington, however, as under thx 
tracts, the transfer of the fi 
the Santa Lucia, from the San | 
New York run to the New \ 
paraiso line would automaticall 
mail payments by $160,00) 
Phat there were other motive 
for the proposed change | 
however, and the foresight 
\merican merchant house, lor 
vized, is interpreted as antici 
prospects in We 
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original 
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still bette: 
travel and cargo. 
Mexico's 
cated, and 
\merican treaty has aroused 1 
there. Mexico has mucl 
irom such improved markets 
and vegetables as were assure 
in the winter season by the ne 
and the prospect of a 
with Mexico is discussed in 
beginning a new 
negotiation, cuttin 
such lt 
proviso 


promised boom 1s 
the success of the 


est 


simil 


Mexico is 
commercral 
of some products, 
*hemicals, with the 
prices are to be restored, in 
peso . for the goods imported 
change for the lowered impor 
Difficulties are presented in tl 
value of the peso, but the sug 
brings a new factor into trad 
ations between the governm: 
foreign houses. 
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Merger Revival 


Business of linking corporations again becomes lively; 
consolidations may be more numerous than important. 


A NEw merger crop is looked for by 
snanciers, but the general opinion is 
t consolidations made at this stage 
recovery are likely to be more 
1s than important. Really big 
ergers, it is pointed out, come only 
en it is possible to market large stock 
sues to the public. 

One sizable group of the expected 

gers may be made up of those com- 

aes whose businesses have suffered 
eavily because of the depression or 
ecause of a change in the demand for 
coods. Many such organizations must 
io something or go out of business. 
In these cases, the company frequently 
as one or two valuable assets—a name, 
, product, a distributive force, a plant, 

r cash reserves—but not enough of all 
f them to show a profit. Only by 
ombining with other concerns that can 
upply the lack may a rounded and 
roftable organization be created. Bank- 
ers credited this as being the reason 
ehind the automobile mergers recently 
under discussion. 

Current rumors link Pierce-Arrow 
Motor Car Co., one of the best-known 
nakers of fine cars but one which has 
ist applied for a reorganization under 
the new federal statutes, Reo Motor Co., 
ne of the oldest producers in the in- 
lustry, which has shown a loss in each 
f the last 4 years but which has just 
revamped its management, and Auburn 
Automobile Co. in which the Cord 
Corp. has, or had, a substantial minority 
aterest. It was considered significant 
that Roy Faulkner, lately vice-president 

charge of sales for Pierce-Arrow, has 
gain been elected president of Auburn, 
i post he held during Auburn’s most 
rosperous days. There has also been 
talk that Hudson Motor Car Co., larg- 
st of the smaller producers, might join 
n the deal; in fact, hardly an independ- 
ent manufacturer has been omitted from 
tories of possible combines under nego- 
tiation 

Most observers feel that there must 
de some fire behind the smoke screen of 
ticial denials and refusals to talk, that 
aly by creating a large organization can 
the independents hope to meet the com- 
petition of General Motors, Ford, and 
Chrysler. But all recognize the difficulty 
ot putting together a combine that would 
please all concerned, particularly in view 
to the obstacles to a sale of stock. 

The merger of Republic Steel Corp. 
and Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co., ap- 
proved this week, is of a different type. 
Pressure for the union arises from finan- 
dal rather than business causes. Many 
of the smaller steel units feel that they 
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have as good a chance of survival as the 
larger companies, being more flexible 
and better able to profit from hand-to 

mouth buying. But the Union Trust 
Co. of Cleveland, now in liquidation, 
has an interest of nearly $7 millions in 
a $25-million bank loan created when | 
William G. Mather acquired control of | 
Corrigan, McKinney in 1930 (BW’—Jal | 
14'34) and the liquidator has been urg- | 
ing the sale of the company. 

The deal gives Republic a large pri- 
mary capacity closer to Detroit than its| 
present mills, a tighter hold on its place 
as third largest in the industry, and, if 
the offer to acquire Truscon Steel Co. | 
made at the same time is accepted by| 
the stockholders of that company, a 
diversification into specialty fields 
Still the deal remains primarily a bank- 
ing one, of a class that is expected to 
grow as soon as the recovery progresses 
far enough to permit the banks to 
unload. 





Fair Is Warmer 


Attendance and spending = at) 
Century of Progress cheer up 
Chicagoans. 


Cuicaco has taken on new life as a 
result of the recent pickup in attendance 
at A Century of Progress which virtually 
assures that this exposition will be the 
first of its kind to prove a financial 
success. 

Paid admissions to Aug. 25 totaled 
more than 84 millions, against 114 
millions in the same period of 1933 
Daily attendance has been hitting new 
highs since the official announcement 
that the fair would not be carried over 
next year. Hotels report room occupancy 
ranging from 90% to 979%, with heavy 
advance registrations for September and 
October. State Street and other depart- 
ment stores also are feeling the chects 
of the increased interest in the fair 

Spending at the fair itself has also 
taken an upturn. Concessionaires, who 
resorted to Section 77-B of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act earlier in the year or were 
preparing to do, so are beginning to| 
see a ray Of hope. One reason may be| 
that they have taken a tip from business 
in providing free entertainment after 
payment of the village admission fees. 
Until this was done, everybody had been 
turning almost exclusively to such en- 
tertainment as provided by Ford, Chrys- 
ler, Standard of Indiana, General Motors 
and others. Business, however, is still 





drawing its big crowds. 


“Jones gets 





age “Jones” wins out. And again for 
f the same reason. The quality of his 
product was uniformly up to the required 
standard; his competitor's was not. 

How often manufacturers lose business 
because of a noticeable variation in qual- 
ity! How easy to lose good-will also if 
quality just once falls below consumer 
expectations, 

Situations such as these emphasize the 
need for Bristol's Automatic Control of 
plant processes and industrial operations. 
A complete, coordinated system of instru- 
mentation, engineered to meet individual 
conditions, Bristol’s Control makes pos- 
sible exacting uniformity in product qual 
ity. It puts an end to rejects, seconds and 
re-runs; maintains strict adherence to the 
routine prescribed by technologists; avoids 
both the uncertainties of manual manipu- 
lations and the fallibility of the human 
element. 

Our Application Engineers will welcome 
the opportunity to discuss Process Control 
in terms of your own requirements, Your 
inquiry will have prompt and thorough 


attention. 


THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Pioneers In Process Control Since 1889 
WATERBURY CONNECTICUT 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities. . Canada: The Bristol 
Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario - England 
Bristol's Instrument Co., Limited, London, S. EB. 14 
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Money and the Markets 


Morgenthau uses radio to quiet apprehension about gov- 
ernment spending, pave way for fall financing. Change 
in banking system looms as big problem before next 
Congress. Stocks and bonds irregular in dull markets. 


Money and Banking 


SECRETARY MOoRGENTHAU, in his radio 
address this week, answered the Repub- 
lican question of how the Treasury 
could cover New Deal costs. He showed 
that when the assets obtained by the 
issuance of obligations were deducted 
from the deficit the net increase in the 
gross debt becomes very much smaller 
and that, when the profit from gold 
devaluation is in turn deducted, the cost 
of the New Deal to date sums up to but 
$505 millions. 

The sole point where the Secretary's 
argument might be attacked is in the 
valuation given to the assets held by the 
federal agencies. Mr. Morgenthau ad- 
mits that some of these assets may have 
to be written off but gives no estimate 
ot possible losses. He states that the 
losses will not be substantial due to the 
high quality of the collateral behind the 
loans, and this statement will be rue- 
fully agreed to by most of those who 
have had dealings with RFC or PWA, 
where the assets are largely concen- 
trated. In any event, these assets make 
up the smallest figure in the Secretary's 
stock taking, the increase from Mar. 4, 
1933, to June 30, 1934, amounting to 
$1,095 millions as against $2,800 mil- 
lions for the devaluation profit and 


$1,600 millions for the increase in the 
lreasury’s cash balance. 

While deducting the gold profit from 
the deficit in calculating the cost of the 
New Deal, the Secretary makes it plain 
that this sum has been “locked up” in 
the stabilization fund and will not be 
used to lower the public debt until the 
“proper time” has arrived. Its use for 
this purpose would be perfectly legiti- 
mate and in line with the practice fol- 
lowed by other countries that have de- 
valued their currencies. Senator Thomas 
was quick to point out that additional 
profits of $2 billions might be taken by 
the Treasury when and as it desired. 
Of this amount $1 billion might be 
gained by a further devaluation of the 
dollar to 50¢ and the other $1 billion by 
issuing silver certificates up to the full 
$1.29 per ounce permitted under the law. 

The silver buying campaign is being 
carried on as planned and apparently 
is the cause of the gyrations in foreign 
exchange. Dollar exchange advanced 
early this week on a belated realization 
abroad of the importance of Secretary 
Morgenthau’s statements that additional 
inflation was not an immediate prospect. 
Gold exports were a less important in- 


fluence in correcting the situation. The 
stabilization fund was not used. The 
dollar tended to slide off again later, 





presumably because the Trea 
buying francs in quantity to 
purchases. Purchasing is d 
in London but since the fran 
gold, the Treasury finds 
first to buy francs and tl 
francs into pounds. 

Silver is coming into t 
increasing quantities without 
ciable effect on the world pr 
of the metal now being acqu 
don came originally from Sha 
at least one large 
received here directly fron 
Experts believe that Shangha 
place an embargo on export 
and look for a rapid advan 
when that embargo becom: 

But should there be no e1 
Treasury would have to bu 
hundred million ounces more 
influence became noticeable 
quotations. 

Reserves on Velocity Basis 

The questionnaire sent out 
Federal Reserve Banks to tl 
bers regarding the velocity « 
of deposits is looked upon b 
a preliminary step toward tl 
fixing of new reserve requiret 
present reserves, as computed or 
of deposits, stand some $1.9 bill 
excess of requirements and could 
as the basis for a widespread cr 
flation. A _ shifting of the 
calculating reserves to one has 
velocity might easily reduce thi 
the excess of reserves and pr: 
ately lower the amount of credit 
sion that could take place. Th: 
Reserve is understood to be 
way of controlling any undue ex 
and this change in reserve requir 
may be the way adopted. 
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ntire question of Federal Re- 
juirements, however, may be- 
ilemic if the Reserve banking 
; to be superseded by a central 
\gitation for a central bank 
federal control has grown lately 
is believed in New York that the 
ry’s sub-brain trust, now study- 
currency and banking problems 
‘the direction of Dr. Jacob Viner, 
1 assistant to the Secretary, will 
rt in favor of such a plan. Wash- 
gton, however, thinks this unlikely, 
ibts that the President would raise 
legislative storm certain to greet 
introduction of a bill to abolish the 
serve system, 
he larger banks would dislike to see 
—and to some extent would fear—any 
we that would place credit control in 
political hands. They claim that the 
lume of credit outstanding should be 
erned solely by the needs of busi- 
and industry and that it was upon 
s theory the Federal Reserve system 
built. Recent changes have, to a 
irge degree, removed the automatic 
n and contraction controls de- 
gned by the originators of the system, 
nd of late years the Board has tended 
oa pond freely to Treasury requests. 
¢ background of the FRB as a 
rs’ bank remains and the bankers 
e been hopeful of a return to that 
eal with the resumption of more nor- 
conditions. 
Central Bank Arguments 
he advocates of a central bank, on 
other hand, believe that the nation’s 
. the lifeblood of trade, should be 
the control of the people. They 
reason why the Federal Reserve 
hould not be federal in fact as 
in name or why Wall Street 
should dictate how much money 
intry should have. 
ie situation has all the earmarks of 
i war with even 
As it now stands, 
ange in the FRB setup seems 
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contestants lining up 
problem of just how 
will be. 


assured, with the 
to fight out the 
great that change 


Bonds 


Bonps turned irregula: this week in a 


series of dull trading sessions. Utilities 
and industrials held fairly steady but 
rails were weaker and even U. 5S. gov- 


ernments tended to turn softer at times. 
Wall Street is still looking for a resump 
tion of the long upward trend in bond 
prices and expects a much firmer mar- 
ket for federal and government-guaran- 
teed issues. Concern over Treasury 
financing has largely evaporated. 

The Treasury, it is understood, is very 
pleased with the way the fall financing 
program is shaping up. No details have 
been given out as yet as to how tie 
$524 million certificates of deposit 
maturing Sept. 15 and the $1.2 billion 
Fourth Liberty 44s called for Oct. 15 
will be handled, but it is believed that 
they will be separate operations. The 
fact that the Treasury has about $1.7 
billions in cash on deposit has freed offi- 
cials from any real apprehension of a 
squeeze and has helped them to keep 
the situation well in hand. The late 
Secretary Woodin is credited with the 
foresight of pulling up government bal- 
ances from the $200 millions that stood 
to the Treasury’s credit when the pres- 
ent Administration took office. 

That plenty of investment funds are 
available for the purchase of whatever 
issues the Treasury decides to bring out 
is evidenced by the way cities are turn- 
ing from PWA to private bond buyers 
as a market for their securities. PWA 
has fixed a standard rate of 4% which 
all municipalities must pay for loans 
advanced. In some 316 recent instances, 
the cities were able to obtain funds from 
private sources on a more favorable 
basis. 

RFC found the same condition exist- 








ing in its sale of PWA bonds held last 
week rhe offering, made to create a 
revolving fund for the extension ot th 
public works campaign, netted a 
mium to the agency. It was so succes 
ful that RFC is planning another oft 

to be made within a few 


1 
WeCRA>S 


" 
Stocks 
Stocks slid off this week in an ex- 
tremely quiet market he decline, while 
not great, served to reduce the gains ot 
the week precedi 
upward movement that has « 
during the past month. Sentiment 
Wall Street seems better than it w 
week or two ago and the outlook for 
fall rally appears to have been impr 
But the cheerfulness was not widespr¢ 
enough to halt the dribble of liquidat 
that has been draggi 

The Securitie 
mission issued rules this 
trading of unlisted 
‘ xchangs S. Phe sc 
exempted from the reporting requir 
demanded of companies w 


ng, to check 





securities on stax 


securities have beet 


ments 
shares are | 
exchange must file an applic 
the commission giving specified infor 
mation regarding the market in tl 
security and must clearly indicate th: 
difference between transactions in listed 
and unlisted securities in all quotation 
The moderation of these rules indic ates 
again that the commission is not én 
gaged in a punitive expedition. 
Next Moves for SEC 

Having previously announced regula- 
tions for the registration of exchang: 
and of listed securities, the commission 
will deal next with manipulative device 
These rules should prove a test of the 
ability of the commission to straddle 
desire to protect the small investor and 
its aim to create confidence in financial 
circles. There are rumors that an) 
leniency toward manipulation will lead t 
some resignations from the commission 

Chairman Kennedy has stated that 
over-the-counter transactions will be 
taken up following a decision on the 
rules against manipulation, These trans 
actions affect more companies and mor: 
individuals than those that take place on 
the exchanges. The estimates indicate 
that 25,000 issues are traded in over 
the-counter by 9,000 dealers, which sug 
gests the task that would be involved it 
registration were required from 
company whose shares were traded and 
from each dealer. It is believed by 
some dealers that the commission will 
hold that Section 15 of the Act, 
ing the regulation of this type of trading 
is permissive rather than mandatory and 
that it will not demand reports of any 
kind from the companies concerned. 

The financial district this week looked 
for the probable passing of two of the 
speculative favorites of the boom period 
Atlas Corp., which now controls both 
companies, offered to purchase shares of 
Pacific Eastern Corp., as Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corp. is now known, at 
$2.50, and shares of Shenandoah Corp 
common at $1.80—compared to peak 
quotations of 121 and 39 respectively. 


sted but, in each case, the 
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ation W 


each 


covert 
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Mallory Wins a Commodity Markets 


Nation-wide 


Popularity 


— 


BROAD firming of commodity prices 


i - . : 
developed last week after a period ol 


hesitant and conflicting movements fol- 
wing the sharp speculative bulge of 


igust. Speculative buying had 


Cen at Ra Seetiete meng tnt 





Well-known manufacturers of automobile 
radios use the Mallory Elkonode as original 
equipment, Leading automotive dealers sug- 
gest Mallory Elkonodes when vibrators need 
replacement. Mallory Elkonodes occupy a 
»osition of leadership unique in the radio 
feld. Other Mallory parts to perfect the whole 
are equally regarded in 
many important industries, 


in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 


AUTOMOTIVE AND 
INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


ALLOR 





ELKON | 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 





INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address Pelmalio 


How to Make 








Letters Work larm 


fully re-| 


Just published—new second edition, 
vieed, of Lawrence C. Lockley's well-known book 


Principles of Effective 
Letter Writing 


440 pages, 6 x 9, $3.00 
Now thoroughly revised and enlarged with up-to 


book gives you 


date material and new illustrative letters. — 





definite and pecifi¢ uggestior 
on sales, letter collection let 
ters, credit letters, adjustment 
letters, application letters 


practical suggestions that have 
been proved profitable in pros 
perity and depression 


nearly three hundred fllustrative 
letters, from successful firms al! 
over the country 


analysis telling why each letter 
was successful and how to apply 
the conelusions to your own let 
ters 


This is one of the few books on 
letter writing that gets down to 
cases, and gives real facts rather 
than academic suppositions. Covers 
problems of the general dictator, 
correspondent, correspondence super- 


isor, eredit mar et Section on 
‘ letter comprise a complete, 
ise manual of direct mail See 
1 approva Ss 1 th ipon 
. Seeceeceeeecceeeeeesesesesseese 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc., 
330 W. 42d St.. N.Y. C 


Send me Lockley—Principles of Effective Letter 
Writing for 10 days’ examination subject to ap 








proval or return In 10 days I will send $3.00 
plus few cents for postage and delivery, or return 
book postpaid (We pay postage on orders ac 
companied by remittance. ) s 
Name 
Address ° 
City and State 
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Company FRW i 
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linfluences of 
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|their prem! 





ibsence of spectacular 
news developments. More fundamental 
restricted supplies and 
uiet but steady accumulation by proc- 
interests accounted for the firm- 


} 
and 


intrusion 


y Morgenthau’s resumé of 
reasury operations, minimizing the net 
it so far built up by federal spend- 
he nearest thing to inflationary 
market His remarks 
mphasized the potential expansion of 
spending which has most 
likely vehicle for effecting inflation. 
Farm Products Lead 
Farm products and foods continued t 


Livestock pl ices 


ric 
ng, Was 
influence in the 


become the 


lead the price advance 
orged ahead, choice hogs getting above 


‘¢, better than 10¢ with processing taxes 


udded Best steers brought 10é¢ and 
etter Pork loins practically doubled 
prices of last year and beef loins were 


75% above last 

Futures markets in grains and cotton 
awaited private estimates of the Sept. 1 
crop situation but cash grains extended 
ums \t points in the South- 


feed shortage corn sold 


year. 


western area, 
on a parity with wheat. 

\n analysis of price 
Executive Council indicated that farm 
prices had attained 95° of the desired 
1910-14 parity with manufactured prod 
ucts. Prices of the seven original basic 


trends bv the 


products (wheat, cotton, corn, 
hogs, rice, tobacco, milk), were found 
to have advanced from 51% of pre-war 








Wages in Cents per Hour 
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CONSTRUCTION costs - Labor and Materials 


Materials relative 


to 95%, exclusive of benefit 
Prices plus benefits brought 
to 116, equivalent to 95 
index which denotes the cu 
of things the farmer bu 
Retail food prices advair 
ing August, according t 
of Labor Statistics’ index, 
advance since the upturi 
\pril, 1933. From that t 
advance of 234% has be 
i-ggs, butter, lard, pork, 
the major elements in th 
Cuban Sugar 


The sugar trade, pre 
greater reduction than anti 
Cuban sugar tariff, w 


mystified as to how to util 
On world sugar prices 
per pound, Cuban sugar 
pre ference would be entit! 
vance of about 0.3¢. Witl 
sumption indicati I 7 
1,902,000 tons allotted to ¢ 
however, tl 
what pric 


be absorbed. 
question oft just 
obtain the greatest advant 
producers and government 
the tariff reduction will 
passed on to the American 
prices tor refined 
world price for raw su; 
tariff, 1¢ refining costs and 
tax, would work out ab 
pound for 
prices around 4.7¢. 
Accumulation of lead 

racted by mormally lov 


prospects of heavier demat 


lower 


refined agall 
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ing program provided one 
n an otherwise dull 
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ket. The buving created a 
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Editorially Speaking — IT WON'T 


wewHPRE on the high seas off the of reduced revenues, the upper grades, = PR i NT 
pacific Coast the hapless tanker Papoose which are the most expensive to operate, wot 
perhaps still is, roaming have had the largest increase. Federal} \& =\ e]-) & ey. -) 
es 
+ 
A 


cursed with a 3-million gallon aid will go to many hard-put rural RI LLS 
J eee + 


“marked” gasoline. The Oil school districts, especially in the drought 


ration at Austin, Tex., believ- areas, to keep them going CAA7 bust 


Papoose’s cargo to be largely 

illegal, blocked all efforts of THe Federal Alcohol Control Adminis- 

r to discharge it into San Fran- tration has pounced upon a Tacoma, 
tted market and all efforts of Wash., brewing company with criminal 

eys to establish the legality of proceedings in a district court, charging | ~~ ' ~TT as , 
The tanker put out to sea violation of the brewers’ code. The 


und (supposedly) for Seattle brewer is accused of giving away a “ CERTAINLY | 


1a, Wash., where customs offi- half-barrel of beer for every ten half | ae pat y.% K Ee 


started planning a similar recep- barrels purchased, in an unfair attempt 
a. The Petroleum Administrative to induce purchases by retailers. The iS i F-e. & 4 
rd was first tipped off in late July pre-prohibition brewer practice of giving DOL LARS 
large part, if not all, of the retailers free services, rebates, and things —— Fe FOR 
Pap projected cargo would be of value is banned in the code of fair | “> Y 
ade from illegal crude produced in ex- competition ou 
ess of the Texas allowable. The Oil 
Administration is now also sleuthing an- WE are eating more meat in this coun - RIED, proven—over 
oth try. In 1933 we consumed nearly 18 a 13-year period by 
has cleared Texas City, Tex., for Pacific billion Ib., or 142.9 Ib. per capita. Dur- “wy ene eet = — 
cast ports with a 2-million-gallon cargo ing the 10 previous years the per capita | packard Motors, Westinghouse Electric. 
of dubious origin. average was 140 lb., while back in the | the y. §. Government, etc., etc. MULTI 
1913-1922 period we got by with only | STAMP makes clean-cut, beautiful copies 
Sates of gold by Britain's Equalization 131.1 lb. each annually of any typewritten material (sales letters, 
Fund to support sterling were chiefly re bulletins, price lists, etc.), hand lettering or 


sponsible for the Bank of France's in- Grimy crude oil has washed some of the | ‘!/ustrations. Simplicity itself to register 
| just where you want it on the sheet. For 


rease i gold holdings of 504 million pearls out cf King Cotton S crown iM |tnat matter, MULTISTAMP prints on 

rancs, shown in the last return. This Texas the past few years. Whereas in | }oxes, wood, metal, cloth or glass, as well 
ncrease moved the cover ratio toa new flush 1928 the lint cotton crop in tne | as on any grade paper stock. 

gh of 80.23%. Lone Star state was valued at $450 mil- 

lions, crude oil production fvilowed way 

In Cuba, too, a homesieading or back- behind at $263 millions. Last year, how- 

land program is being fashioned by ever, crude oil held strong, slipped un- 

Secretary of Agriculture in hopes der the tape at $238 millions, while lint 

lating economic improvement. cotton trudged in with but $204 mil- 
e homesteads would consist of farms lions. 
150 acres) fully equipped for 
versified farming which would pro- SPEAKING of cotton and Texas, farmers 
le a small cash income in addition to participating in the AAA 1934 cotton 
od. The Secretary plans to round out acreage adjustment program received a 
s plan and present it to the Cabinet total of roughly $38 millions in rental The All-Purpose Duplicator 
r approval in the near future payments up to mid-August, SS UNE hk int ac tie ct ee ee of een 
$11 millions of it went to Texas. Two | can't use MULTISTAMP to save or to make 
‘HANKS to their foreign extensions, major rental payments totaling $100 | ee g bw dt ong Reg a 
American airlines carried 6,633 more millions eventually will be paid this year | out circulars, post cards, menus, house organs, 
ssengers the first half of this year than to cotton farmers, while in December | St*) Xo" sont eet ee eet satht ia ready te 
the same period of 1933. Passengers they will get another $25 millions parity | work for you at any hour of day or night. There's 
ndled on domestic lines actually de- payment. Seventeen states have bene- | a oti ar ies. enaake leanne 
eased from 196,835 in the 1933 period fited from payments so far Guaranteed for 5 years. 

1,088 this year. On the foreign ex- 
tensions, however, there was an increase THE argument occasionally heard that we 
‘rom 38,304 to 50,684. Express carried motor vehicle owners are unjustifiably 4 
nowed marked advances in both groups, aided by government subsidy of roads is | o neg oo ‘se 
ihe total poundage rising from 1,055,- felled by latest expert calculations. In ae i al icicle alae le 
"6 in the first half of last year to the last fiscal year U. S. car owners paid ested fests tnileating tow ts em mar belp 
573,014 the same period of 1934. $309 millions in federal taxes, and also me in my busines 

paid last year roughly $932 millions in 
NTINUING the depression trend which state and local taxes. According to one | 
used enrollment in the nation’s high who should know, road construction and 
nools to rise 1 million from 1930 to road maintenance in 1934 may be}; 

. 4 further increase of high school liberally estimated at $650 millions and 
Puplis this fall exceeding 200,000 is $200 millions, respectively. Which 


ked 
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pane ats THIS COUPON— 


Rearrangement of Multistamp sales 


i for by experts. Total school — road expenditures some $300 mil- territories makes a few attractive [—) 
“tendance is expected to rise over 300,- lions behind total taxes paid by motor Gestieerhips eveiithte ot thts 

> - . . a € nle sted, c e 
to 31 millions, a record. In the face car owners. 
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Freight Rates 


On top of rising costs of labor and materials, 
business—and the public it serves—is asked 
to shoulder the additional load of increased 
freight rates. The individual business man, 
thinking in terms of his own problems, and 
the economist thinking of broad effects, both 
will deplore the railroads’ move. So do the 
railroads. But it is mecessary. 

The railroads’ problem is obvious. It is 
cogently stated in their petition to the ICC. 
Revenues for 1934, less expenses, will lack 
$53 millions of covering fixed charges. 

What are the alternatives to rate increases? 
Further economies in maintenance and opera- 
tion? The railroads have already overdone 
this. They have been spending $1 where they 
should spend $2. Estimates that roads are 
$1.5 billions behind in maintenance seem 
conservative. “In order” equipment and track 
condition are just about adequate for their 
present restricted traffic. 

Curtailed maintenance budgets hurt other 
businesses badly. The steel, lumber, and 
equipment industries and their employees 
are dependent upon railroad expenditures; 
equipment, practically 100°; of course; lum- 
ber, 20°;.; and steel, 17%. Give the railroads 
a chance, and they spend money freely. When 
gross revenues for the first half of 1934 in- 
creased $192 millions over the same half of 
1933, $29 millions or 15.1°% of the in- 
crease went to maintenance of way; $45 
millions, 23.5¢,, to maintenance of equip- 
ment; $50 millions, 26.1% to labor, fuel, and 
other operating expenses. Only $64 millions, 
33.3%, was carried to earnings. 

Cut wages? That is impossible, even if it 
were desirable. Almost 50c. of every-$1 of 
railroad revenue goes directly to railway 
workers. Restoration of the 10°, wage re- 
duction together with increased costs of ma- 
terial and supplies are the principal factors 
necessitating more revenues. 





Cut fixed charges? There is no POssibilir, i$ 
of doing so for the present. The ra‘lroad, 
have been dependent upon the goveinmen, 
for money for 3 years. The only way to attaip 
cheap private financing is to improve thei; 
credit. The requested rate increase is designe: 
to help do that. All other avenues being 
closed, then, rate increases seem inevitable. 

What will it mean to railroads? They aren’ 
sure—but the bogey of water and truc’: om. 
petition is always in their minds. 7 »¢ jp. 
creases are diplomatically planned, he sever, 
evidently after deep study. The proposal 
spreads the increase just as far and in as 
possible. Exemptions are pointed to preven 
diversion of traffic to water and trucks. Rate 
experts evidently were guided by experience 
of the 1932 emergency increase. Judging 
from the slight loss of traffic then, they hope 
for minimum diversion now. 

What will it mean to business? No great 
tax. Increases figure 6.8°, if »pplied to - 
traffic. Freight charges amount to about 7 
of the value of all goods mov« 4. 
a 6.8% increase in freight wo <ld amount to 
less than 4% on the cost of commodities. 
Compare this with the 25% rise in wholesale 
prices of commodities since the 1933 bottom. 

Of course, a mere increase in rates does 
nothing toward solving the railroad prob- 
lem. But any real attack upon fundamentals 
—whether through consolidations, joint oper- 
ation of terminals, abandonment of unprofit- 
able lines, or development of more eco- 
nomical equipment and methods—has to be 
worked out slowly. Nothing can be done 
about such basic things in time to save the 
present situation. 

Therefore any organized business Opposi- 
tion to the rate increase in general would 
be a mistake. The railroads need the help. 
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